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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


N the division last Friday the Government had only 
[= votes to spare, and the 88 who voted against the 

amendment included 27 members of the Ministry. 43 
Coalition Tories and 6 Coalition Liberals figured in the 
opposition. Mr. Chamberlain was brought into the 
House to offer a Committee on Estimates; but the 
person who is satisfied nowadays with Committees must 
be an innocent, or a hopeless optimist. The various 
departments are most extravagant, and have got beyond 
the control of the House of Commons. They must be 
brought up short; and now that the Government has 
had this shock we hope it may profit by it. They 
must learn that their schemes cannot be carried on at a 
cost which private enterprise would find ridiculous, 


Sir Alfred Mond, the First Commissioner of Works, 
is probably one of the most competent men in the House 
of Commons. But, thick-skinned, and with a voice that 
sets the hearer’s nerves on edge, he stings the House 
into a fury of irritability. Although on Friday last he 
held his own in the debate with opponents, his mere 
personality created such hostility that he nearly brought 
defeat on the Government. And this is not the first 
time a vote has been imperilled, because entrusted to his 
pilotage. Had the Stationery Office vote been in the 
charge of a popular Minister, it might have gone 
through with little difficulty. Sir Alfred Mond shares 
with Lord Winterton, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Colonel 
Arthur Murray, Mr. Sugden and Mr. Rupert Gwynne, 
the faculty of unconsciously putting up the back of the 
House owing to unattractive manner or voice. 


Personality counts for much in the House of Com- 
mons. Remember how popular are, for example, Col. 
John Ward, the Navvy M.P., and Mr. Bridgeman. The 
Prime Minister cannot, of course, school his Ministers, 
but he should take account of the ill-effect of their un- 
acceptable mannerisms, as seen in Sir Alfred Mond. 
Sir Hamar Greenwood’s habit of over-emphasis reduces 
his power to convince and grates on his audience. Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain has created difficulties for himself 


and the Government by a childish pomposity, put on, 
perhaps, only to hide shyness. The present House of 
Commons is said to contain an unusually large number 
of able, though silent, men. Many of them have, by 
their own expert abilities, established national reputa- 
tions before entering Parliament. They soon detect 
pomposity, self-advertisement, insincerity, or superficial 
knowledge, and quietly transfer, to their just niche, 
Ministers, or private Members, marked by such charac- 
teristics. But they remember the fact when a proper 
opportunity arrives—and then trouble results. 


These are certainly days of great happenings. Not 
only has Mr. Ramsay MacDonald been turned down 
in a Labour stronghold, but the Daily News is on the 
market. There is more than a slight relationship be- 
tween these two straws blowing in the breezes of 
spring. For many years the Cadburys have worked 
through the ‘‘ Cocoa Press ’’; the Daily News stood for 
peace at any price throughout the war, and outside 
Quaker and ‘‘ conchie ’’ circles, was extremely un- 
popular. Nor, it is to be feared, did the Star help 
them much with its combination of peace propaganda 
and turf tips. From a journalistic standpoint, the 
Daily News has been admirably conducted. Mr. 
Gardiner wields a pen which has few equals in Fleet 
Street, and on occasion he has trounced the Govern- 
ment as severely as the Northcliffe Press. While the 
disappearance of the Cocoa Press may be inevitable in 
these days of financial stress, the controversial element 
it maintained will be greatly missed. Journalism will 
be the loser, if the Daily News joins one of the press 
gangs which are becoming a menace to the profession. 


Considering the money received by Mr. Churchill 
from the Press, his jibes at the Times were ill-advised. 
(He may be glad in the near future to have friends in 
Fleet Street.) Apart from that, his reply to the critics 
of the Air Ministry was entirely sensible. Evidently 
he knows the underlying motive for such great con- 
cern on their part at the lack of subsidies for civil 
aviation. The Handley-Page air service to the Con- 
tinent has stopped for lack of subsidy, and there are 
more outcries against alleged parsimonious treatment 
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by the Air Ministry. But, if we remember aright, 
Mr. Handley Page, like Mr. Holt Thomas, floated his 
aircraft works as a public company on war-time figures 
and at a war-time price. We know the value of that 
price to-day, and so do the shareholders—worse luck 
for them! Is the taxpayer’s money to make good 
these differences now? It is not very likely. If any- 
thing is owing to the shareholders in the Aircraft Manu- 
facturing Company, or to the Handley Page Company, 
it is not owing from British taxpayers. Our Air Ser- 
vice was a plum-tree long enough. We do not object 
to civil aviation—far from it—-but we do object to an 
attempt to stampede the country into nourishing milked 
cows. 


In the heat of the Cardigan electioneering campaign 
Lady Bonham Carter described Captain Evans as a 
puppet and a pawn. It was not, perhaps, in the best 
taste, and she, of all people, was hardly in a position 
so to describe the Coalition candidate. Yet it is true 
of three-fifths of the House of Commons—puppets in 
their posturing before election and pawns in the busi- 
ness of Parliament, where they look for guidance to 
the hand which feeds them. Devoid of courage or 
conviction, these orators of the hustings become in- 
articulate at Westminster. Thus we expect to hear 
little more of Captain Evans and his kind—party men, 
safe from the ministerial stand-point, and, by the same 
token, earmarked for promotion. What opportunity 
there is at St. Stephen’s for young men of courage and 
capacity, clear-headed and clean-handed! A dozen 
such could smash the pawn and puppet-mongers who 
have made a business of their service. - 


The fortune of the ballot in the House of Commons 
has favoured Beer, and Colonel John Gretton, chairman 
of Messrs. Bass, Ratcliff & Gretton, by drawing third 
place will be able after Easter to introduce to the public 
his Licensing Bill, and to invite the House of Commons 
to give a second reading to it. We hope that it will 
receive impartial consideration, and not be killed by those 
who have water on the brain. It is over two hundred 
years since old Henry Aldrich died, and his familiar 
lines are as good now to all but faddists as in the days 
when he was a Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford, and of note as a theologian, musician, and poet. 
They ran 

‘If on my theme I rightly think 

There are five reasons why men drink. 

Good wine; a friend; because I’m dry, 

Or lest I should be by and by 

Or—any other reason why.” 
We think the fifth and definite reason nowadays might 
be, because an absolute and useless Board of Control 
says, You mustn’t! 


It has not taken long to discover that coal cannot 
pay our miners’ wages, and as mine-owners will not 
keep unprofitable pits in use, what then? Higher 
prices and unemployment. Decontrol has come, as it 
was bound to come sooner or later, and we are back 
once more to the insurmountable law of supply and de- 
mand. The country can no longer afford to help any 
industry at the expense of others—mining, transport, 
or anything else that has to be bolstered up by tax- 
payers’ money. One thing we have learned, however, 
and that is that nationalisation is impracticable and a 
chimera. Let everyone concerned now turn to the 
problem in a new spirit--no longer master and man 
at enmity one with the other, but all with an equal 
stake in their industry. Let Messrs. Hodges and 
Smillie look to the future rather than dwell on the past, 
and let mine managers and owners see that every 
worker receives fair treatment at their hands and a 
wage commensurate with the value of his service. 
Otherwise both must suffer, and the nation with them. 


What the men now want is that the industry should 
be treated on a national basis. This means that the 
poor pit is supported by the paying ones. That, how- 
ever, is an artificial basis, and cannot last in a com- 
petitive world. One would have to extend the system 


to farmers, indeed, to every one. One must not forget. 
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that there is a law of natural selection in industry, and 
that a place is made commercially successful by the ex. 
ploitation of its advantages. Subsidies woulg 
destroy this valuable incentive to enterprise. It is as 
hazardous to tamper with local conditions as it is with 
national. If a pit pays its way, its working is permis. 
sible, but as soon as it ceases to show a profit on cost 
in labour and capital, it becomes a liability, whoeve, 
bears the loss. 


Despite the worries of European nations and their 
debt recovery difficulties, Ireland obsesses the mind 
of most of us these days. We trusted Sir Hamar 
Greenwood more when we knew less of him. Mr. 
Lloyd George has hardly been happy in his choice of 
Canadian friends. True, some were without honour 
in their own country, but that does not imply that they 
were prophets, any of them. Yet here they have been 
honoured without stint; so at least, they must be pro- 
fitable. There is nothing against Sir Hamar Green- 
wood, either in Canada or here; yet neither is there 
anything to warrant his selection as capable of great 
things. A preacher of the more oratorical type, he has 


‘always been a ready speaker, and knows well how to 


turn a phrase or tell a tale. But apart from a pushing 
personality, we know of no qualities he has which are 
likely to solve the riddle of Ireland. And, let the 
optimist say what he will, the Irish question is far 
from being solved. It becomes worse daily, and on 
both sides of the Irish Channel there are grave doubts 
as to the wisdom and capacity of those entrusted with 
the task of pacification. _ We want something more 
reassuring than the statements of the last few days. 
Sir Hamar Greenwood has had a fair trial, and those 
well qualified to judge are losing faith in his ability. 


How inconsistent is the Church of Rome!  Car- 
dinal Bourne, like Bishop Cohalan of Cork, has de- 
nounced the murders in Ireland by Sinn Fein, while 
the rank and file of the Irish priests ignore the recom- 
mendations of both by passive acquiescence. More 
actively inclined is the Australian Archbishop Mannix, 
whose crusade of political agitation has aroused much 
anger in Scotland, where the secrecy of his propaganda 
and meetings has created a hostile press and public. 
As in Liverpool, the Irish in Glasgow, Greenock and 
Leith are not prized as the most desirable citizens. 
Aliens always, they are a source of anxiety to the 
authorities, and Scotland resents the presence in her 
midst of an avowed agitator, who does not scruple to 
carry on his work under the cloak of religion. Despite 
the romance of the Stuarts, which was more in song 
and story than in reality, the Church of Rome has never 
found the air of Scotland congenial. Archbishop 
Mannix may discover that to his cost. 


Employers in the building trades have decided on dilu- 
tion and will listen to no argument against adopting the 
Government’s recommendations regarding the engage- 
ment of ex-soldiers. Now the men themselves see the 
hopelessness of their position, and would make a virtue 
of necessity. They do not object, we hear, to a reason- 
able number of ex-soldiers being admitted to their 
sacred ranks—as bricklayer’s labourers. | The mag- 
nanimity of it! Let Sir Robert Horne tell these 
gentry where to go to. What an absurd attitude for 
our least-skilled trade to adopt! Presumably no ex- 
soldier is capable of learning to lay bricks. He may 
learn to throw them quickly enough. 


By the way, what happens to a company which 
changed hands during the period of E.P.D., and which 
goes into liquidation immediately after? The last 
holder assumes the liability for the duty, we presume. 
But in liquidation, what is the status of the tax-col- 
lector, and what are his rights? The movable assets 
are gone or mortgaged, and the excess profits pre- 
ceded them. It seems to us that a war contractor 
might thus diddle both the buyers of his concern and 
the Government, which gave him céntracts subject to 
his paying E.P.D. Probably the Treasury know how 
to handle such cases. We hope they do, for there are 


many. 
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As for Germany being bankrupt, or anywhere near 
bankrupt, the idea is absurd, and the figures offered by 
her Government may prove misleading. At all events 
many Germans appear to be living very comfortably. 
Take, as an instance, their sport. Last year yacht- 
racing was both popular and successful in Germany, 
while in this country it was disappointing. We hada 
few large boats racing, perhaps ten at the most, but not 
many of the smaller classes. Yet in Germany regatta 
after regatta produced 50 and 60 racing yachts, owned 
largely by young men of the middle and upper middle 
classes. Many yachts are being built in Germany to- 
day, not only for the use of Germans in German waters, 
but for various foreign owners. Evidently quite a brisk 
business is being done in this one sport alone, all of- 
which goes to prove that Germany is by no means bank- 
rupt, either of money or optimism. g 

A painter (30), was charged at Willesden on Mon- 
day, with obtaining charitable contributions by fraud. 
The police stopped him going into public-houses and 
collecting in the street in a home-made box on the side 
of which was printed ‘‘ These are unemployed ex- 
soldiers.’ When arrested, he admitted that he was 
‘‘ working on his own,’’ had no permit, and took all 
the money. He gathered over 30s. in two hours. He 
had a quantity of verse of the ‘‘ I’ve fought and bled 
for England, now what will England do for me? ”’ 
type, which he purchased at 2s. gd. a gross to sell at 
2d. each. A long list of convictions against him in- 
cluded deserting from the Army. 


We have already denounced this collecting-box 
business. It is demoralising to him who gives and 
him who takes. If the public cannot learn a little 
sense, it is time that cases like this were printed in 
big letters, and advertised on the hoardings. The 
luxury of pitying ‘‘ the poor” and being generous to 
them, doubtless makes people ‘‘ feel good,’’ as the 
Americans say; but it is only one of the foolish and 
pernicious excesses of sentimentalism. They should 
find out the classes worth supporting and might begin 
with the hospitals. 


Last week we published Messrs. Keliher’s explana- 
tion of the publication called ‘ Sea Pie,’ but we are not 
altogether satisfied. Why was it turned into a Lim- 
ited Liability Company, and why and whence came the 
capital? To finance it, doubtless. But could the 
Navy League not have undertaken the work? And if 
the artists and authors are paid, why offer ‘‘ grateful 
acknowledgments ’’ in the book? We do not doubt 
for a moment that Messrs. Keliher acted in good faith, 
but the fact that the publication has failed to produce 
a profit is hardly relevant to the intention. Further- 
more, as ‘ Sea Pie’ was published in aid of King 
George’s Fund for Sailors, no income-tax would have 
been charged, had the monies been administered by 
that Fund. We repeat, that in fairness to authors, 
artists, and publishers, all publications conducted for 
charitable purposes should be clearly identified and 
controlled by recognised charitable organisations. 


Not long ago we commented upon a new aeroplane 
wing which bid fair to revolutionise flying. This inven- 
tion embodied long-recognised aero-dynamical facts in 
an ingenious manner. The firm that produced this 
innovation, however, is curtailing its activities, and 
meantime another wing, on far more original lines, has 
been evolved by another firm, and is now being tested 
in the north of England. As the art of flying is still in 
its infancy, it seems probable that both these and other 
designs are merely experiments which will eventually be 
discarded in favour of something as yet undiscovered. 
The ideal aeroplane, and one essential for general use, 
is that which rises perpendicularly. It is therefore 
interesting to note that a Frenchman claims actually to 
have constructed a helicopter which will draw a machine 
straight upwards, and which, when tested, gave satis- 
factory results. 


The Saturday Review 


Lord Moulton is rightly keen on the development of 
chemical industry within the British Isles, and he has 
expressed his views more than once. We should 
certainly foster the preparation of chemicals for com- 
mercial, agricultural, and medical use; but we cannot 
forget the recent protest by those engaged in chemical 
research, that their labours, and the public funds sup- 
plied for their sustenance, were going straight into the 
pockets of the monopolists who now control the manu- 
facture of our chemicals. Lord Moulton should know 
this as well as anyone. Public funds are not to be ex- 
pended in order that private persons may reap the bene- 
fit, nor should the importation of chemicals be stopped, 


if that will leave these parties in a position to dictate 


terms to the public for their wares. 


According to French law, any person attacked has 
the right to reply to the criticism of a newspaper at the 
same length. The Court has consequently decided 
that MM. Silvain and Jaubert have the 1ight to con- 
tribute to the Revue des Deux Mendes a retort equal 
in length to the review of their version of the ‘ Perse’ 
of Aeschylus. While this sounds fair, it is, we think, 
rather foolish. Authors are bound to overrate their 
own work, and always ready to discover deliberate 
malice in criticism. Personal bias, which leads to in- 
justice, or more often in the present.day to an overdose 
of praise, cannot be got rid of. Any writer of note 
makes friends and enemies, and the chief business of 
an honest editor is to see that he is not cajoled into 
obvious exaggeration by the one or the other. For 
our own part, when we publish—which is seldom—we 
do not reply to what the critics think of us, unless, 
perhaps, they get wrong in a matter of fact. We re- 
call old Bentley’s reflection, ‘‘ Depend upon it, no man 
was ever written down but by himself.’’ 


The language of modern Greece from time to time 
becomes a theme of violent excitement among the 
people who inherit the traditions of Athens. Is the written 
language, which approximates to classic Greek, or the 
spoken, which is a good deal worn down and contami- 
nated with foreign elements, to be taught in schools, or 
is the boy to acquire both? M. Venizelos went in for 
the popular language and a simplified syntax. Now 
that he is out of power, his reforms are likely to be 
reversed. The vulgate or Malliari tongue is pretty far, 
as a matter of fact, from classical Greek ; and whatever 
natural sentiment may proclaim about the traditions 
and glories of the past, the Greeks we meet know much 
less about Homer and other admired Greek classics 
than we do ourselves. 


In America they do everything on a grand scale, in- 
cluding the freaks. We read that at Waukegan, 
Illinois, an eight-year-old girl has, except for three 
pauses of an hour, talked incessantly for 236 hours. 
This phenomenon has been connected with a partial 
dislocation of the vertebrae, thought to be due to falls 
in early childhood, but not noticed until the results were 
exaggerated by dancing-lessons. If this discovery is 
confirmed, it opens up a chance of relief for some suf- 
fering audiences. Lamb wanted to examine the 
bumps of the Philistine official who intruded on the 
party which included Wordsworth, Keats, and 
Haydon. Now some people will want to put a doctor 
on to the vertebrae of the voluble virago. 


We are glad to learn that Mr. Basil Blackwood, of 
Oxford, has acquired A. H. Bullen’s Shakespeare Head 
Press at Stratford-on-Avon. It would have been a pity 
if a place of fine traditions had been sacrificed to. the 
all-important claims of cheap commerce. Mr. Black- 
wood is going to publish at the Press books of literary 
and artistic merit, and to develop its- practice of fine 
printing. This side of the business will be in the expert 
hands of Mr. Bernard Newdigate. ‘There are still some 
masterpieces of literature which we have not seen in a 
worthy form, ‘ King Lear,’ for instance. 
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PRESIDENT HARDING’S LEGACY. 


() N March 4th Mr. Woodrow Wilson retires 
from the White House, doubtless to the aca- 
demic groves whence he came. 

has already bid £4,000 a year for the autocratic guid- 
ance of the historian of Abraham Lincoln and ‘ The 


One of these 


American People.’ As Chief Executive, Mr. Wilson 
himself passes into New World history as the most 
despotic of them all; and in his place we shall have Mr. 
Warren G. Harding, the suave shepherd of the Re- 
publican Party, and the self-styled ‘‘ harmonizer ”’ of 
men and their many differences. 

Now it may well be doubted whether, as the new 
President confers with the ‘‘ best minds ’’ which he 
proposes to call into council, he does not consider the 
problems which confront his Administration even more 
formidable than those which beset his obstinate pre- 
decessor during the War. Mr. Harding’s party spent 
$3,500,000 in the whirlwind campaign which put him at 
the head of American affairs. The successful candi- 
date made 169 speeches in three months, and he called 
upon a continent-nation to pull its destiny out of ‘‘ the 
quagmire of Democratic incapacity.’’ 

But it is clear that the new President is by no means 
sure of the ground he has won. If the Isolationists 
pull him one way, the Internationalists tug adversely 
in another. And the masses are ‘‘ 100 per cent. Ameri- 
cans,’’ intent only upon a new lease of prosperity and 
power, such as is due to a people whose belated inter- 
vention with men and money ‘‘ won the war.”’ 

Mr. Harding has no experience of foreign affairs and 
must leave them mainly to Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge. 
He has paid three visits to Europe as an ordinary 
American tourist. He went down to Panama and came 
back convinced that America needs a huge mercantile 
marine, together with a proportionate Navy to ensure 
its safety from great post-war rivals. He must needs 
rely upon the Chairman of the Congressional Com- 
mittees and the advice of such Senators as Mr. Phelan 
of California, Mr. McKellar of Tennessee, Mr. Mc- 
Cormick of Illinois, and Mr. Porter McCumber, of the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

It will be seen that these are Irish names. It will 
be remarked that anti-British bias is much in evidence 
when even native witnesses of eminence are called upon 
to testify. Admiral Sims found his President ‘‘ dis- 
pleased ’’’ with him. ‘‘ He regards me as owned by 
the (British) Admiralty,’’ that able sailor wrote to Mr. 
Walter Page in London. 

Baited before a Finance Committee, the Chicago 
banker, Mr. Charles Dawes, said boldly, ‘‘ I don’t 
like this criticism of the British.’”” He was not 
‘* ashamed,”’ he said, ‘‘ to stand up for England.’’ 

Poor Mr. Franklin, of the International Mercantile 
Marine, when taxed with ‘‘ secret pacts’? by Senator 
Jones, drew a pathetic picture of himself as a suspect 
and a pariah, accused of pro-British manipulation of the 
stock of his concern. ‘‘ We feel we are outcasts with 
only a home in mid-Atlantic. In England they call us 
Americans, and here in the United States we are called 
‘ British.’ 

America’s relations with the Allied Governments are 
still, we fear, not what they might be. President 
Harding, as Mr. W. H. Taft tells us, is still without 
‘“a definite program.’’ He has vague ideas about a 
new League of his own, but is still in ‘* an accommo- 
dating frame of mind as to the details.’’ 

But this easy-going frame of mind does not extend 
to money matters, in spite of the sound advice given 
to the American Government by financiers who are as- 
suredly among the ‘‘ best minds ”’ available. Thus in 
1919, Mr. Frank Vanderlip, of the National City Bank 
of New York, counselled the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate to remit the loans made to Britain 
and France. He viewed the world’s economic problem 
as a whole, with America as much interested as any 
other in the state of the exchanges and international 
trade in general. Mr. Vanderlip pointed out that 


Europe had lost the earning power of 12,000,000 men, 
whereas America’s loss was only 200,000. Then 
America had made so much money that she had paid 
off all her obligations, whereas to the nations of Europe 
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the war was a total loss, with nothing whatever to 
show for outlay and energy which had been purely des. 
tructive. 

_ Mr. Festus Wade, of St. Louis, a prominent member 
of the American Bankers’ Association, gave similar 
evidence in Paris. It would be ‘‘ good business ” 
Mr. Wade thought, to remit the Allied debts, on the 
ground that Shylock methods did but overreach them- 
selves, and injured the creditor in the end. 

What are the facts about these loans? We sug- 
gested that the United States should advance lar 
sums to France and Italy. But Afmerica preferred to 
lend to us in the first instance, since Britain’s security 
and guarantee appeared to be sounder. We passed 
on the loans, and we now owe America £867,000,000, 
It was proposed that all the Allied debts should be can- 
celled. Russia owes us £568,000,000; we advanced a 
further £1,731,000,000 to eight or more of the Allied 
Powers. 

But our proposals for total or partial remission, Mr, 
Chamberlain tells us, ‘‘ were not acceptable to the 
Government of the United States.’’ Therefore there 
is nothing for us but to ‘‘ meet our obligations,’’ and 
that ‘‘ we are preparing to do.” 

In the Washington Congress Britain figures as a 
trickster who—-according to Mr. Fess of the Lower 
House—has made £20,000,000,000 through the Meso- 
potamian mandate, and other trade advantages due to 
the war. Mr. Blenton of Texas counsels Uncle Sam 
to put his foot down firmly, and insist upon ‘‘ every 
dollar owing to us from foreign nations.’’ 

Add to all this the Big Navy agitation, which Mr. 
Wilson began in 1916, and confirmed two years later 
when the Senate refused his League. Add the German 
and Irish propaganda. Add the protests to Japan over 
her occupation of Shantung and Siberia—to which are 
now added protests over the cable-station of Yap in 
the Carolines—and one begins to see that President 
Harding’s four. years’ term will call for all the har- 
monizing efforts of which he is capable. 

Add also thorny domestic problems, such as the Oil 
Export Embargo and the new immigration proposal, 
which is to admit a bare five per cent. of each nation- 
ality already resident in the United States. The mat- 
ter of oil is very urgent. A couple of decades will see 
America’s own resources nearly exhausted. By next 
year she will have 12,000,000 motor-cars calling for 
liquid fuel, to say nothing of ships at sea and the en- 
gines of land and air besides. 

There is a good deal of soreness against Great 
Britain as the mandatory of Mesopotamia, where there 
is to be ‘‘ no discrimination against the nationals of 
any State which is a member of the League of Na- 
tions.’’ Then all this friction and uncertainty have 
produced unemployment on a great scale. 

There are also sweeping demands from the Socialist 
and Farmer Labour element, from North Dakota to 
Utah, so that the new President, laying the legacy of 
woe which he inherits from Mr. Wilson before his 
counsellors in the Cabinet Chamber of the White 
House, may very well agree with Mr. Bernard Baruch, 
who was chief financial adviser to the American Dele- 
gation at the Peace Conference in Paris. 

‘‘ The signing of the Treaty of Versailles,’’ says 
Mr. Baruch, ‘‘ did not complete its history. It really 
began it.’’ It is now ‘‘ up to’’ the new harmonizer to 
fit the United States into the new comity, striking the 
balance between Isolation and the new insistent school 
of Internationalism which maintains that the ‘‘ Keep 
Out ” policy is now as dead as Washington himself, 
and America ‘‘ one of us’ in the new oversight and 
guardianship of our common civilisation. 


LECTURITIS. 


NEW epidemic demands a new name. ‘The 
A vogue for perpetual lectures has !ately arisen 

among us and is much favoured, especially by 
ladies both of the cultivated and uncultural orders. The 
craze—is it American?—has followed and is not un- 
connected with the vogue of committees which marked 
the wish to ‘‘ do something ”’ in a colloquial sort of 
way during the war. Bridge is always with us, but 
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those who resort so restlessly to lectures are mostly 
devoid of the bridge habit. They are not frivolous and 
rarely humorous. They do ‘not dance, they do, not 
“jazz.” Some of them still sit on those perennial 
committees and organise matinée performances for 
charities under the lead of titled patronesses with a 
war-smile. Most of their time is spent in sending out 
countless appeals and emphasizing how very hard this 


- fabour is to which they are sentenced. They can beg 


—though to dig, after the Armistice, they are ashamed. 
But the intervals are spent in rushing from one lecture 
to another. They suffer from ‘‘ Lecturitis,’’ and they 
are continually dwelling on the pains that they endure. 
These lectures are a sort of short cut—a high Rigi rail- 
way—to seriousness. People feel that they are im- 
proving themselves by roaming from sweet to sweet, 
and diving from depth to depth, from Shakespeare to 
Shockemoff (have you never heard of him?), from 
astronomy to aesthetics, from the equator to economics, 
from the renaissance to the paulo-post-futurists, from 
fiddiesticks to eugenics, from ‘‘ Beethoven as an An- 
archist,’’ to ‘‘ The Bolshevism of Balzac,’’ from Kant 
to Communism, from the oldest thing out to the newest 
thing in. The subject does not so much matter; it is 
the lecturer who counts, and he is really a donnish male 
who is consumed with a zeal for imparting knowledge; 
sometimes however, he is ‘‘ sympathetic,’’ he talks to 
you about -yourself. Till quite recently he was—to put 
it vulgarly—almost ‘‘ hard up.’’ He has found a new 
and paying profession at last. He is professor in or- 
dinary (for all knowledge is his province) to the Uni- 
versity of les précienses ridicules, and the chair is re- 
munerative. But the worst is that he does not make 
the full use of his opportunities. In the first place we 
have not yet heard of his marrying an attentive heiress. 
In the second, he has usually a scant sense of humour. 
He does not attempt what a wit of our acquaintance 
once achieved, when he happened to take a -most 
“cultured ’’ lay-devotee of Renaissance Art in to 
dinner. During the course of conversation, which 
turned on Orvieto and its Cathedral, he asked her if 
she had not admired the masterpieces of that com- 
paratively unknown genius Oggi. She was not to be 
outdone. She had; she was an enthusiast of Oggi and 
all his works. One by one in romantic place after 
place, he specified the chefs d’ceuvre. She knew them 
all, and supplied fresh instances, even more wonder- 
ful. Thus mutually they went on from strength to 


~ strength, and from fabrication to fabrication.’ For 


indeed, ‘‘ Oggi ’’ never existed. The wit had created 
him. That man was born before his time. In these 
days he would have done quite well. 

Any theory will serve the lecturer’s turn, which is to 
provoke and promote lecturitis. It may be ‘‘ Psycho- 
analysis,’’ which has a good mouth-satisfying sound. 
Miss Penguin adores the psycho-analyser and relates 
all her depressions to a forgotten episode in remote 
childhood. It may be ‘“‘ Spiritism.’’ Lady Doodle 
idolises the excitement and insists on occular demon- 
strations. 

Mrs. Tweedle-Dum dotes on everything with a hu- 
manitarian twinge and has abandoned the slums for 
the Czecho-Slovaks, who are delightfully ‘‘ remote, 
unfriended, melancholy, slow.’’ It may be ‘‘ Moliére 
as a Freemason,”’ with an antediluvian Frenchman for 
spokesman, who has been speechless since Queen Vic- 
toria ceased. The Countess of Clanclackan warrants 
these lectures as hall-marked—Freemason’s Hall 
marked. And then his accent! It is a pleasure to 
hear him, although, of course, like all Parisians, he 


speaks so fast. But we are afraid that here our Gallic ~ 


galloper is dangerously akin to the inventor of Oggi. 
Again, it may be the ‘‘ Symbolism of Dante ”’ or ‘‘ Did 
Bach compose for the Bagpipes? ’’ These are grave 
themes indeed. Ladies bring note-books with them, 
and go away wondering, like Goldsmith’s school- 
a that ‘‘ One small head could carry all he 

ew.”’ 

These modern Vanessas who frequent the lecture- 
fooms of diminutive Swifts, or shall we rather say? 
the Mrs. Thrales who gape at the oracles of our minor 
Dr. Johnsons, are never satisfied with one subject or 
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one exponent. They are perpetually in quest of nerve- 
racking novelties, and as perpetually comparing one 
lecturer with another. The consequence is that they 
suffer from indigestion—in a word from Lecturitis. 
And in the main, though often subconsciously, their aim 
is the same as that of the palmist-frequenters—in one 
way or another to hear about themselves. How much 
better it would be to take a course of the theatres, 
where, for good or ill, we at least escape from ourselves 
for two hours or even more. Like the Athenians, they 
are in constant search after ‘‘ some new thing,’’ and as 
constantly returning on that old thing, themselves— 
what they ‘‘ have so often felt ’’ and the rest of it. St. 
Paul, who lectured on Mars Hill, took a different ply to 
that of our present lecturers. He did not promote in- 
trospection. He sought to lift his audience above and 
outside themselves. Yet imagine the modern use that 
would be now made of his transcendent theme—of the 


“* Unknown God ’’? Why, we should have the sen- 


sational press advertising it at once, and the cinema 
would get hold ef it almost before the interviewers had 
grabbed it. And all the other lecturers would be called 
to mind, or in order, or in aid, by all the ladies, metro- 
politan or suburban, to establish or confute it. 

By all means have lectures, and lively lectures too, 
but not as an amusement, or as a pretext for amuse- 
ment among such as are barred from other makeshifts. 
Lectures are not amusing. Bach, for example, is not 
amusing. But lectures may be interesting, though 
they are usually interesting only to those who know 
something of the subject. Interest, however, in fatigu- 
ing multiplicity is impossible, nay, preposterous; and 
that is why in our flippant way we have ventured to 
raise our voice against Lecturitis, though we are far 
from desiring to deprive the new-born lecturer of his 
income. By all means let him lecture on nursery- 
rhymes or Christies, which can be dismissed lightly and 
within brief limits, or on any generalities which may 
pass the time; but let him leave the infinite alone, and 
spare us short cuts to amusing education. 


TWO HOGARTH CLUBS. 


N two instances the name of the founder of the 
[oss School of Painting has been given to social 

art clubs. In the case of the first, it is difficult to 
understand why the name of Hogarth should have 
been chosen by a band of young artists, which had but 
one principle, as stated by Ruskin, ‘‘ that of absolute 
uncompromising truth in all that it does, obtained by 
working everything, down to the most minute detail, 
from nature, and from nature only.’’ Hogarth held 
no such views. 

It is said, however, his name was fixed upon, in 
order to do homage to the stalwart founder of modern 
English art. This first Hogarth Club was established 
in 1858 by the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. It was 
situated at No. 6, Waterloo Place, and its objects were 
‘* to hold meetings in the club-rooms, and to enable the 
artistic members to place their works therein for 
private view, from the 1st February till the 31st May, 
or at other periods when convenient to the members 
individually.”” The members consisted of three 
classes :—Artistic, Non-Artistic and Honorary. Town 
members were styled: ‘‘ Resident ’’ and Country mem- 
bers ‘‘ Non-Resident.’’ Ordinary meetings of the Club 
were held once a week, but the rooms were open to 
the members at all times. Late hours were kept, for 
according to the rules no business was to be introduced 
at General Meetings after twelve o’clock (midnight). 
With the exception of Millais, all seven founders of the 
P.R.B. were members, namely :—Dante Rossetti, Hol- 
man Hunt, Arthur Hughes, J. W. Inchbold, W. M. 
Rossetti and F. G. Stephens. Amongst other noted 
artists were Madox Brown, Ruskin, Burne-Jones, 
Watts and Leighton.. Swinburne was a non-artistic 
member. The honorary list included the names of 
Browning, Carlyle, Thackeray, and Tennyson. 

It was claimed by its founders that the Club would 
promote harmony amongst the younger members of 
the profession, but Holman Hunt in his ‘ Pre-Raphael- 
itism and the P.R.B.,’ says ‘‘ The most I expected of 
it was that it would show the degree of combination 
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that was possible amongst non-members of the Aca- 
demy, and this when established it did but negatively.’’ 

Almost from the first there appear to have been con- 
tinual dissensions, and Holman Hunt further states 
that the Club was conducted in an envious spirit. On 
one occasion Rossetti on seeing ‘ Two Gentlemen of 
Verona’ hung on the walls immediately ordered his 
own works to be removed. At another time Madox 
Brown, not being satisfied with the hanging of his pic- 
tures, arrived early one morning and took them away 
inacab. Protests were made that in balloting for new 
members decisions were directed by prejudice, not 
against the candidates, but against the nominators and 
seconders. The elections took place at a general meet- 
ing of the members, votes by proxy were admissible, 
and two black balls were sufficient to exclude a can- 
didate. It is not to be wondered that the Club had only 
a short existence. 

The second Hogarth Club was started about 1870. 
Numerous young artists residing in the North of Lon- 
don, and frequently dining together at an Italian 
restaurant in the Euston Road, conceived the idea of 
promoting a students’ club. An informal meeting for 
its foundation was held at James Linton’s house in 
Park Road, Haverstock Hill, at which Luke Fildes, 
Robert W. Macbeth, E. J. Gregory and other artists 
were present. At the suggestion of Linton it was de- 
cided that it should be called the Hogarth Club, so that 
it might be distinctly British, Two years, however, 
elapsed before the first formal meeting was convened. 
It was held at the Horse Shoe Tavern, Tottenham 
Court Road; Edwin Edwards, the etcher, was elected 
President, and Linton became Treasurer. A house 
was taken on the west side of Fitzroy Square, where 
sketching and life classes were introduced. The club 
remained there for about a year, when more suitable 
premises were acquired at No. 84, Charlotte Street. 
Annual conversaziones, held on the evening before the 
day for sending to the Royal Academy, became a 
special feature of the club. These entertainments were 
most successful, and the rooms were crowded with 
members and their-friends. The walls were covered 
with paintings, destined for Burlington House; musical 
performances were arranged; and the proceedings 
lasted with great hilarity till the early hours of the 
morning. 

In 1881 it was decided to transfer the club to a more 
central position in the West End, and No. 27, Albe- 
marle Street was leased. Bohemian manners and 
customs were fast becoming extinct. Churchwardens 
and other clay pipes were no longer considered de 
rigueur; instead, cigarettes became the fashion, and 
tall hats made their appearance in the club. The life 
class was abandoned, but the conversaziones continued 
to be very popular. On the occasion of a member of 
the club being elected to the Royal Academy, it was 
customary to hold a dinner in his honour. Colin 
Hunter, R. W. Macbeth, E. J. Gregory, Seymour 
Lucas, and W. L. Wyllie were all thus entertained. 
In order to provide increased accommodation, the club 
was removed in 1887 to more commodious premises at 
No. 36, Dover Street. Here two years later a row 
occurred between two of the members, Whistler and 
Stott ‘‘ of Oldham.’’ At the time it created con- 
siderable commotion in artistic circles, both at home 
and abroad. According to a letter, which Whistler 
addressed to the Committee, he and John R. Reid, the 
artist, were sitting alone in the club about midnight, 
when Stott entered and insulted him by calling him ‘‘ a 
liar and a coward,’’ whereupon Whistler slapped Stott 
in the face, and according to Whistler’s version the in- 
cident closed ‘‘ by a kick administered upon a part of 
Mr. Stott of Oldham’s body that finally turned towards 
me, and that I can leave him to specify.’’ A descrip- 
tion of the fracas was published in the L’Independence 
belge, and a hint given at the possibility of a duel being 
the outcome. It was repeated in the Paris edition of 
the New York Herald. A letter subsequently appeared 
in the latter journal from Stott, giving his account of 
the ‘‘ unpleasantness.’’ He said that ‘‘ all who hap- 
pen to be acquainted with the difference in physique 
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between Mr. Whistler and myself will be able to judge 
for themselves of the probability of his ridiculous ver. 
sion of what followed.’ The Committee decided that 
a general apology to the club, which Mr. Stott had 
already tendered, was insufficient without an individual 
one to Whistler. They informed Whistler that they 
learnt with surprise a translation of his letter to them 
had appeared in L’Independence belge before they had 
an opportunity of considering it. The action had been 
extremely prejudicial to the interests of the club, and 
an expianation was requested. Stott refused to 
apologise to Whistler and resigned the club. Whistler, 
with his usual astuteness, informed the Committee that 
he had no relation whatever with L’Independence 
belge, but copies of his letter were sent by him to intj- 
mate friends in Paris and elsewhere, in order that no 
misrepresentations of his action should find even a brief 
currency. There the matter ended, and Whistler re- 
mained triumphant. 

After existing for a quarter of a century, the club 
became involved in financial difficulties. These were 
brought about to a great extent, as in the former 
Hogarth Club, through the election for new members 
being held at a general meeting, and the prejudices of 
members against the nominators and seconders of 
candidates. The rejection of candidates led also to 
the retirement of their supporters. In 1896 the doors 
of the club were finally closed. Thus two clubs of 
the same name, established to facilitate mutual asso- 
ciation amongst artists, both collapsed through the 
same cause. Artists, we fear, are like poets, an “‘ irrit- 
able race.’’ 


MR. MUNRO’S LITTLE JOKE. 
| N elementary rule in dramaturgy is, Never play 


a practical joke on your audience. In his three- 

act comedy, ‘ At Mrs. Beam’s,’ produced by the 
Stage Society, Mr. C. K. Munro breaks this rule, with 
the result that he virtually spoils his play. There was 
a great deal more than met the eye in the ‘“ earnest 
request ’’ printed on the programme at the Kingsway 
Theatre on this occasion, that the audience should sit 
quiet through the ‘‘ final moments ”’ of the comedy, 
for it was only in those ‘‘ final moments ’’ that the 
author let us into his secret. Mr. and Mrs. Dermott, 
who had been upsetting the whole of the queer little 
circle in Mrs. Beam’s boarding-house, were, after all, 
just a couple of common thieves and rapscallions. Con- 
sequently, as we looked back on them from those 
‘‘final moments,’’ we realised that we should never have 
taken them seriously—and we had positively been tak- 
ing them ferociously. For Dermott had a rare gift 
of speech, combined with a kind of moral attitude. He 
had, for example, shown a disposition to lecture the 
English nation on its present-day obsession with sex. 
And, for a while, his sermonizing was impressive, until 
it became boring. Then Mrs. Dermott (who, by the 
way, was not Mrs. Dermott at all, but the orator’s mis- 
tress) seemed one of those glittering androphagites 
who might also, in her way, have a ‘‘ mission.’’ When, 
for instance, she began making love to an epicene 
young man in the drawing-room, she seemed to be 
exposing one of the most unpleasant of modern types 
to the wholesome derision of the audience. And when 
she turned on that waning spinster, Miss Shoe, with 
a blast of South American vituperation, she seemed, 
once again, in her common little way, a sort of Moral 
Force. And lo, all the time, she and her precious 
partner were planning the robbery of the house, the 
sudden emptying of room after room of its valuables, 
and a safe disappearance into the night, leaving not a 
wrack behind ! Never was an audience more completely 
‘* sold ’’—and never did a ‘‘ sell ”? recoil more heavily 
upon its author. There were lengths in each act dur- 


ing which people were yawning desperately, and at one 
point a gentleman in the pit snored aloud! : 
An author who conceals the heart of his mystery 1 
this fashion injures everything and everybody. 
play, the actors, the audience, and the dramatist all 
suffer. 
right moral 


As the outpouring of a sort of honest and up- 
Bolshevist, Dermott’s long-drawn-out 
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prosings against ‘‘ the marriage sanctity ’’ became at 
fast dull beyond words. As the camouflage of a gentle- 
man who was preparing to strip the dressing-tables, 
they might have been highly amusing. Poor Miss 
Shoe’s desperate efforts to ‘‘ save’’ the pseudo Mrs. 
Dermott would also have gained greatly in ‘‘ point,” 
had we known all along that they were being poured 
into the pretty ear of a busily plotting young thief. 
Consequently, as there is a lot of good writing in the 
play, and much opportunity for effective acting, we 
beg its author to transpose his frank moment from 
the end of his third act to the beginning of his first. 
When he has done that, there will be no reason why 
‘At Mrs. Beam’s’ should not be seen by a larger 

blic. Even as it is, it showed how rare a histrionic 
artist is Miss Jean Cadell. Her Miss Shoe was really 
a brilliant piece of art. Her volubility, her graphic 
facial play, and her variety of vocal inflexions, all com- 
posed that rare delight, the complete impersonation 
of a very difficult and very amusing character. Mr. 
Baliol Holloway as the oratorical Dermott, and Miss 
Adela Mavis as his highly-coloured partner in iniquity, 
also played their parts to the life. Indeed, the whole 
thing was well acted, including the unpleasant char- 
acter of the epicene young man by Mr. McMaster. But 
Mr. Munro may be sure that there is something wrong 
with a comedy which, until its concluding scenes are 
reached, raises its heartiest laughs by Miss Cadell’s 
remark, ‘‘ We girls.’? A Stage Society audience can 
rise,to better humour that that. Mr. Munro robbed 
them of the chance of doing so by his practical joke at 
their expense. 


THE PEDLAR. 


When every vane and crooked chimney pot 

Is twisted to a dwarf, grotesque to squat 

Among the crazy roofs, when shrubs are gnomes 

And candle-gleams are golden prayers, when walls 

Seem carved blue card-board then the Pedlar 
roams 


And wanders down our street and calls and calls. . . 


Come take your choice: upon my tray 
Are many things: a head of gold, 

Most wondrous chiselled: see those lips 
Still bending, yet their years are old! 


And here a fragile ivory god, 
Mellowed to ochre: he is wise; 

Tilt back his head! How cold and white 
Beneath those lids his shallow eyes ! 


What time the slant-ey’d priests would kneel 
Beneath the spire-sprung temple’s height, 
His carven fingers held a world, 
Thro’ many a lantern-yellow’d night. 


This curious ring—did Thais slip 

A slender finger thro’ its band? 
Lady! bend closer! Is no scent 

Still round it, from that lily hand? 


And this—an earthen jar of Greece, 
Black-rimmed and red: did that dark man, 
Old Socrates, the hemlock drink 
From such a one? 


> From Ispahan, 
From Troy and Carthage, Sicily, 

These armlets—and this blood-red gem 
Against Lucrezia’s marble throat 

Once glowered and this slender stem 
Of glass Florentine, snapped, maybe, 

By some fool courtier when its cup 
Was brimmed wine-purple. Come you near, 

My gentle friends! Buy up! Buy up! 
That copper lamp, with fluted lips 

Of tulip petals round its base 
Lady, some Memphian priest swung that 

(Beneath the tombs) to Set’s black face. 
That honey-lipped musician made 

Sweet music on this battered lute, 
But tarnished are its silver strings 

And dusty, and its voice is mute. 
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Yet, Lady, tho’ you’d scarce believe, 
Sometimes a wind wisp creeps within 

And round those strings; there shudders forth 
That coward’s death-cries, weak and thin! 


Choose quickly, Lady, take you one 

To toy with! Why my haste? Ah me! 
I too am old, I long for peace, 

Cool earth, cool soil—Choose speedily ! 


I must be rid of them—they keep 
My soul from peace: I cannot bear 

To dream of Queens long dead and Kings, 
Those lute-voice sobs | hate to hear! 


I cannot rest—the temple gongs 
Throb in my ears—The Sphinx’s eyes 

Stare ever, greenly—and the priests 
Wend mournfully to the sacrifice. 


Each trinket has a tale—each ring, 
Lamp, necklace, idol, gem. or god, 

Wakes memories ! O most fearful things ! 
And I am bowed beneath their rod. 


Choose swiftly, choose! O many hours 
Still cling to me ! Choose! Who will buy ? 
The Pedlar sells. Buy up! Buy up! 
Buy up! Buy up! that I may die! 
“ Buy up!” Buy ... O echoes of the 
street ! 
Fading ‘“‘ Buy up!’’—now fainter on the hill— 
Round by the Church ‘“‘ Buy up!’’ O passing sweet! 
Now dusky dark the town and very still. 
A. R. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE PARTITION OF TURKEY. 


IR,—It is not improbable that the destruction of the 

once mighty Turkish Empire by out-and-out annexa- 
tions on the one hand, and of the quasi-annexations 
which are styled ‘‘ spheres of influence ’’ on the other 
may result in consequences even more serious than those 
which followed the partition of Poland 150 years ago. 
To-day Asia is slowly awakening from her age-long 
slumbers, and to nineteen Asiatics out of twenty the 
exploitation of Asia Minor, of Syria, and of Mesopo- 
tamia by Greeks, French and Britons is nothing less 
than an act of international plunder. 

At the beginning of the war I tried to point out that 
the bringing to Europe of large bodies of Asiatic and 
African troops, by ourselves and the French, to fight the 
Germans, was bound to end in the extinction of the 
colour bar. This forecast has not been wholly fulfilled, 
but that the war and the Russian revolution together 
have gone far to wipe out the colour bar admits of no 
manner of doubt. This being the case, the extreme and 
relentless punishment of Turkey for the part which she 
took in the war is already resulting in the bitterest re- 
sentment throughout India, since Asiatics are convinced 
that the punishment is deliberately excessive, first, be- 
cause the Turks are Asiatics and Moslems, and there- 
fore outside the pale of up-to-date European civilisation, 
and, secondly, because Turkey’s rich provinces are 
coveted on account of the oil, the minerals, the cotton, 
and the corn with which they will be able to enrich their 
European masters. 

A little sympathy with Turkey is, I submit, entirely 
worth while, now that we are about to recognise the 
unreasonableness of racial and religious prejudices by 
handing over Palestine to the Jews, and by making a Jew 
Viceroy of India—by giving, that is, into Jewish hands 
the third most important position in the British Empire. 
Now the Jews still regard Christ as either a myth or an 
impostor, while the Moslems revere Him as a prophet 
sent from God, and to exalt the blasphemers, while 
crushing the semi-believers, is a policy opposed alike to 
Christianity, logic, and common sense. 

The awakening of Asia is an unpleasant fact—especi- 
ally to the vast majority of Englishmen who have been 
taught to look upon themselves as a ruling race; but 
we must look at it philosophically as part of the price 
paid for victory, while remembering that all the tall talk 
about ‘‘free institutions,’’ ‘‘self-determination,’’ and— 
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above all—‘‘ making the world safe for democracy ” 
has contributed largely to the world’s unrest. 

‘*Volat irrevocabile verbum”—every one of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s utterances in praise of democracy has 
flown to the world’s ends, and is adding, or destined to 
add, to the difficulties which everywhere abound. Un- 
fortunately democracy implies demagogues, and dema- 
gogues cannot lead or govern without a constant flow of 
attractive language and alluring promises which can, 
sometimes, only be fulfilled at the cost of great hardship 
and general demoralisation. The attempt, for instance, 
to make this country “‘ fit for heroes to live in ” has re- 
sulted, so far, first, in the assumption that even the most 
reluctant of conscripts was a hero, and, secondly, in the 
assumption that people who fought for England during 
the war should not be expected to work much for them- 
selves afterwards. 

' In conclusion, there is the more need for treating 
Turkey with consideration, because it is beyond ques- 
tion that before the beginning of the war we were in 
negotiation with certain of her Arab subjects with a 
view to promoting a revolt in Arabia in the event of our 
becoming involved in hostilities with their Suzerain, the 
Sultan. From the point of view of international 
morality this was, I suppose, perfectly correct ; but such 
action certainly justified Turkey’s suspicions of our good 
faith, and must be regarded as some excuse for her 
willingness to become the catspaw of German intriguers 
at Constantinople. 

C. F. RYDER. 
Scarcroft, near Leeds. 


THE GOVERNMENT IN IRELAND. 


SIR,—I observe that Lord Bryce has been denounc- 
ing the actions of the Government in Ireland in their 
attempt to put down the murder conspiracy which is rife 
there. May I remind your readers that, Lord Bryce, 
during the short period in whcih he was Chief Secre- 
tary, repealed the Arms Act, and that all the murders 
and bloodshed in Ireland since April, 1916, are directly 
due to the repeal of this Act, and are a testimonial to 
the short-sightedness of Lord Bryce as a Statesman? 

H. MONTMORENCY. 


SUBSIDIES FOR COAL-MINING. 


SIR,—I notice that Mr .Frank Hodges suggests as a 
solution for the difficulties raised by the de-control of 
coal a ‘‘ gratuity,” which is to be paid both to owners 
and workmen, until the industry is thoroughly restored. 
Coal is to be sold at less than cost, and coal-owners are 
to receive fees, just in order that miners’ wages may 
not be reduced. ‘‘ Gratuity ” is a good word—it means 
something for nothing. Where is the something to 
come from? If the Government have learnt anything 
in their tortuous eareer of public doles and personal 
extravagance, it is surely the fact that all these subsi- 
dies, gratuities, and doles must be done away with. 

The miners suffered hardly at all in the war : why now 
should they be considered more than anybody else? 
Help might much more reasonably be granted to the 
thousands of women who have starved themselves or 
ruined their health to keep their children going. Chil- 
dren are, I take it, as vital a part of the nation as coal- 
miners. What about all the brain-workers who have 
been reduced below efficiency by the privations of war? 
Have not they the right to claim assistance as much as 
the miners, if the country depends on brains? Not only 
have their wages not been kept up to the war standard ; 
in many cases they have been reduced below it, or have 
never reached it. 

I do not suppose that normal economic life will ever 
be restored, nor should I believe it, if all the economists 
told me so, for a more inferior class of prophets it has 
not been my fortune to encounter. But doubtless it 
would suit the miners’ book to have that subsidy, and 
keep it, till the millennium promised by Prof. X. and 
Mr. Y. (both people utterly ignorant of the real work- 
ings of business) duly arrived. 

I protest against the utter and unashamed selfishness 
of Labour, and wonder how the educated people who 
are attached to its ranks like writing articles to explain 
it away. The canting verbiage of Labour leaders may 
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be good enough to deceive those with a little—only a 
little—less education than themselves. But the idealists 
—these fine creatures who are all for the State and un. 
selfishness—how do they like swallowing this bosh? 

I am heartily sick of the miners and their claims; ang 
so, I imagine, is most of the world. It is time that they 
were put in their place, which is not on the top, above 


everybody else. 
. H. J. 


THE DOLE. 


SIR,—What a blessing is the dole! And I see it is 
to be increased. To me it has been a god-send. 

For there lives in this village a strong, capable 
middle-aged man, who was never out of a job as indoor 
servant before the war. Now, poor fellow, he cannot 
get work. Place after place is offered him at quite 
respectable wages, but—the dole is very tempting, is 
it not? In one place he was asked to be up at six in 
the morning. Could tyranny go further? Rather 
than submit, he prefers to pretend to subsist on the gift 
provided for him and his like by a beneficent Govern- 
ment. 

So his wife, a capable, hard-working woman, has 
come to me as cook, bringing their school-girl daughter. 
I pay her a good wage, and have never had a more 
satisfactory servant. Up at six every morning, she does 
all the work of the house that formerly required two 
maids of the ordinary servant class; and she yet finds 
time to go to her cottage, a mile off, to cook for her poor 
husband, who whined to me the other day something 
about its being ‘‘ so wretched having no work to do.” 
Being thus by its means provided with a servant who 
makes me extremely comfortable, I say again, ‘‘ What 


a blessing is the dole !” 
A CONSTANT READER. 


RUSKIN ON THE CONSTITUTION. 


SIR,—Will the pendulum of prophecy describe the 
full circle, nearly half-a-century after its conception 
and birth? The achievement of two-thirds is irrefut- 
able in 1921. Ruskin was in August, 1874, at Lucca, 
in Italy. The world then, as in Hamlet’s time, and 
now, was ‘‘ out of joint.’”” Ruskin wrote :— 

‘‘The British Constitution is breaking fast. It 
never was in its best days, entirely what its stout owner 
flattered himself. Neither British Constitution, nor 
British law, though it blanch every acre with an acre 
of parchment, sealed with as many seals as the meadow 
had buttercups, can keep your landlordship safe, 
henceforward for an hour. You will have to fight for 
them, as your fathers did, if you mean to keep them. — 

You think political economy, and your Peace Socie- 
ties [League of Nations] will contrive some arithme- 
tical evangel of possession. You will not find it so. 
If a man is not ready to fight for his land, and for his 
wife, no legal forms can secure them for him. They 
can affirm his possession, but neither grant, sanction, 
nor protect it. 

That is the first ‘‘ Labour’? of landlords then. 
Fierce exercise of body and mind, in so much pug- 
nacity as shall supersede all office of legal documents. 
Sooner or later, within the next few years, you will 
find yourselves in Parliament in front of a majority re- 
solved on the establishment of a Republic, and the 
division of lands. You may pathetically plead to the 
people’s majority, that the divided lands will not give 
much more than the length and breadth of his grave 
to each mob-proprietor. They will answer: ‘‘ We 
will have what we can get at all events, you shall keep 
it no longer.” 

Are you prepared [in 1880] to clear the streets with 
the Woolwich Infant, thinking that out of the mouth 
of that suckling God will perfect your praise, and 
ordain your strength? Be it so; but every grocer’s and 
chandler’s shop in the thoroughfares of London, 1s 4 
magazine of petroleum and percussion powder, and 
there are those who will use both among the Re- 
publicans. And you will see your Father, the Devil's 
will done on earth, as it is in hell.” 


THOMAS OGILVY. 
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SAVING EXPENSE IN THE POST OFFICE. 


SIR,—We cannot expect either honesty or efficiency, 
especially in these Democratic days, in any business 
run by Government. It never has been, and never will. 
The Post Office, the Telegraph, Telephone all prove it. 
All individual enterprise is smothered by the old 
Limpets at the head. I have known a lad beg and 
pray to get into the Post Office, etc. But he soon 
finds that, if he is energetic, he is foiled; so he falls 
into line with the slackers and goes in for squeezing 
the Government, i.e., the taxpayer, by threats of a 
strike, and gets twice what he is worth that way. Now 
I read in the Globe a year ago, but alas, I have lost the 
article, so I write from memory, how a great saving 
could be made in the Post Office. Years and years 
ago newspapers were printed on a flat press; then all 
was revolutionised by their being rolled off. The 
writer said that our ordinary postage stamps were (and 
I believe, are) printed in the same old Noah’s Ark way 


_now. He said moreover, that apart from the waste of 


time, with extravagant wages, two men by this modern 
method could do the work of eight. I write on the 
chance of.some of your readers being able to tell us 
about this new plan. The idea of two men doing the 
work of eight, would, of course, send a shiver down 
the back of the old limpets, the assistant and deputy 
assistant limpets and all their sons, daughters, cousins 
and aunts, who have got soft jobs, at twice what they 
are worth, at the country’s expense. In these days 
when ‘‘ ca’ canny ’’ makes houses and everything so 
dear, this method ought to be tried. But it will be a 
hard battle to alter it, and no help in Parliament can 
be hoped for from the professional £8 a weeker, and 
“ out for saf ’’ type of politician; as they are the kind 
of people who advocate nationalisation of railways, 
which they would never do, if it were not that it gives 
greater scope for jobbery, and what Americans call 


graft.” 
ANDREW W. ARNOLD. 


PARENTS’ STRIKES AGAINST EDUCATION. 


SIR,—Is there too much “ driving children to 
school ’’’ in England? 
May one pose that odd question, hoping some Brad- 


ford person will take it up? Why Bradford? In a 


daily London paper recently I read, ‘‘ In support of a 
protest against children doing home lessons a petition 
signed by 1,005 parents or guardians—representing 
1,605 children—will be presented to the Bradford 
Yorkshire Education Committee ”’ ! 

Might one ask, Were the Bradford men well to 
the front during the war? Was it possible to say 
of them, as one said of the ‘‘ Yorkshire Die-Hards,”’ 
in general, ‘‘ Well done, boys?” 

The war taught us that the educated men were the 
best soldiers. It taught that to the French, most cer- 
tainly, and the French were all ‘‘ best soldiers,’’ be- 
cause they were all equally well educated. 

‘“‘ Every French soldier carries in his knapsack a 
Field-Marshal’s baton.’’ Permit an old schoolmaster 
who lives among the French, teaching daily from 8 
a.m. to 8 p.m., to repeat that saying of Napoleon. 
Also permit him to advise those Bradford parents and 
children that French boys and girls are all at school 
every morning by 8 o’clock, and that they attend 
school, with the midday hour’s exception, till 5 or 6, 
and then set to work at home, and do as much study 
and preparation as keeps them hard at it till 8 or 9 every 
school-day evening. 

True, the young French are well educated. From 
my window looking down upon a principal boulevard, 
as I write, I see them towards 8 a.m. trooping past— 
pupils of all grades. Cheerfully they hurry on, carry- 
ing their books, many of them munching their morning 


- piece with a bit of chocolate, their only food till they 


return home at noon. 

It is not to be taken for granted that these are 
children of poverty. Far fromthat. They are well and 
warmly, and often most expensively clad. The same 
sentiment—one might almost say ‘‘ instinct ’’—imbues 
them all—‘* work ’’! 

Surely these are the happiest children in the world ! 
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Do they not share another sentiment in common, that 
of never being cowed, cowed as many English children, 
one is ashamed to say, are, by hectoring parents, and 
by cane-threatening teachers ! 

It may give some parents a shock to learn that French 
children are rarely beaten by their parents, and never 
at school: the law forbids. 

There are many who come to my school who do not 
know what a caning means. Yet they are obedient 
to a word, and courteous to a degree. When they 
enter it is always, ‘‘ Good morning, sir,’’ or ‘‘ How 
are you, sir’’? Always “ Sir.’’ They mean it too— 
respect for their teachers! How is this? Might one 
hold it up to admiration as a step in the system of the 
French Republic in the making of good citizens? 

R. B. BROOKE. 

Marseilles. 


PRIESTLY RULE. 


SIR,—I am delighted to hear that amusement has 
been caused to a modern ‘‘ laudator temporis acti,’’ by 
a recital of Theocracy’s murky past, which now at 
least can no longer be held to have been entirely in 
vain ! 

Mexico since its conquest by the Spaniards has of 
course always been a model to the world of stable and 
orderly government, doubtless owing to ‘its being 
dotted with churches ”’ ! 

It was regrettable that space did not permit of our 
being duly instructed as to how the Inquisition ‘‘ought 
to be regarded ’’—though admittedly it would take 
many columns of THE Saturpay REVIEW, to prove 
black white. 

I trust that all who walk abroad this evening are 
duly grateful to the rebels of the Middle Ages and the 
‘* materialistic civilisation ’’ of which they laid the 
foundations, for not having to step from their houses 
into the unlit filth of a medizval street or to tolerate 
an existence ravaged by pestilence and oppressed by 
tyranny. 

CLIFFORD L. PLATT. 


SIR,—Your correspondent raised a very thorny ques- 
tion concerning the merits or demerits of ciericalism. 
There are of course as many kinds of clericalism as 
there are religions. The state of political civilization 
has to be taken into account as well as other things in 
estimating its advantages or defects. Civilization it- 
self is a term which is used loosely and to express dif- 
ferent ideas. The ruthless tactics employed by the 
Germans during the war to terrorise their enemies were 
considered the sign of a civilization inferior to that of 
England and France. As Buckle, in his unfinished 
‘ History of Civilization,’ has shown, civilization de- 
pends a good deal on material conditions, but not en- 
tirely. Clericalism was in its zenith at the time of the 
crusades; it prevailed then all over Europe. The 
Saracens amd Turks were governed by a Clericalism of 
a different kind and eagerly sought to spread their 
faith. 

I suppose’Mr. Armstrong by the State most eman- 
cipated from clericalism means England. -Well, was 
not Great Britain one of the most progressive and 
enlightened States during the latter part of the Vic- 
torian age and during the reign of King .Edward? 
Have not modern France and modern Italy fully ac- 
cepted the ideal of a secular State? The disastrous 
war has changed everything; but it was the fault of a 
State where less civil freedom prevailed and which was 
imbued with the traditions of feudalism—Germany. 

As for the Moorish civilization in Spain, it had its 
merits, and the treatment of the Jews and Moors by the 
Spanish Christians is a blot on the history of Spain. 
The Renaissance, of course, was due to increased in- 
terest in the study of the ancient classics and the 
Scriptures. owing to the patronage by the Italian 
princes of Byzantine scholars who fled from Constan- 
tinople, when it was taken by the Turks. Beyond 
professing Mohammedanism, the Spanish Moham- 
medans had little in common with the Turks. The 
treatment of the American Indians by the Spaniards 
and Portuguese is a horrible affair. But selfish greed 
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easily found texts in Scripture to justify the enslave- 
ment of the Indians, civilized and uncivilized. That 
human sacrifices were offered to Mexican deities is 
true, but not so many perished in that way as were 
slaughtered in their wars with the Spaniards. The 
destruction of the civilization of the Incas of Peru had 
no such excuse since their religious rites were not 
stained by abominations of the kind. 

After all, the abominations of human sacrifice orig- 
inated in an Aztec clericalism. As for the Inquisition, 
it was a product of a cruel and superstitious age which 
dreaded freedom of thought and suspicion of heresy. 
It was abused so as to condemn to torture and death 
many innocent of heresy or witchcraft. In all States, 
however, torture used to be a part of criminal law. 

One who opposes clericalism need not go in for the 
rule of the people or universal suffrage. To jump 
from Autocracy to an attempt at Democracy, often 
leads to worse tyranny than what has preceded. 

The conditions of public life obtaining in Quebec 
and Ireland at present, are hardly to be envied. These 
are the places where Roman Catholic clericalism is 


most powerful. 
J. K. C. STRAUS. 


P.S.—It is idle to speak of the horrors of religious 
and political persecution in the past. But we have it 
at the present time. What toleration would the Bol- 
shevists give to a supporter of the Czarist régime or a 
believer in the Greek Church? What toleration do 
the Sinn Feiners give to one who expresses sentiments 
of loyalty to the British Empire? I am afraid that 
Mr. Armstrong would not approve of the ‘ History of 
the English Revolution of 1688,’ as described by 
Macaulay. That great historian shows how crazy the 
ideals for hereditary right are in comparison to the 
happiness of the people. The Irish were so ill-advised 
as to take up the cause of James II., and thereby in- 
volved themselves in greater misery. 


SIR,—-It is really very gracious of your correspon- 
dent, Mr. T. Percy Armstrong, to condescendingly 
admit that priestly rule ‘‘ has its defects.’’ 

One of these glaring ‘‘ defects’’ which Mr. Arm- 
_ strong apparently sees fit to condone and adopt is . 
fondness for the employment of tactics founded on the 
old jesuitical policy of ‘* suggestio falsi’’ and ‘‘ sup- 
pressio veri.’’ 

The Russian Revolution is to a very great extent a 
repetition of the French Revolution. Started by a 
group of moderate idealist humanitarians who desired 
to rescue the nation from the unspeakable sufferings 
inflicted on countless generations by a cruel, rapacious 
and degenerate hierarchy and nobility, the movement 
has unfortunately passed into the hands of a group of 
extremists. 

But is it easy to decide that the present system is 
very much worse than the chain-gangs of Siberia, the 
pogroms and Sunday-massacres and other infamies of 
the old Tsarist tyrants? Nicholas II. like Louis XVI. 
appears to have been an amiable, well-meaning nonen- 
tity who unfortunately suffered for the crimes of the 
real rulers of the land. That the parallel between the 
French and Russian Revolutions will continue to the 
end is the opinion of many whose judgment is deserv- 
edly considered weighty, but Mr. Armstrong appears 
to belong to the type of individual that prompted 
Hegel to say, ‘‘ We learn from history that we never 
learn from history.’’ 

I do not dispute the fact that Mexicc was ‘‘ dotted 
with churches ”’ in less than a century after the first 
landing of the Spaniards, although this statement con- 
veys no proof to me that the Mexicans were in any 
degree happier than the first Spaniards found them. 
As a matter of fact it is part of the chronicled records 
of the history of the Spanish Conquest of her American 
Colonies that the conquerors practised a policy of ruth- 
less extermination and enslavement on the natives. 

The Spanish rule was, in fact, a duplication of the 
old Roman policy, ‘‘ solitudinem faciunt, pacem ap- 


pellant.’’ 
EX-SAPPER-MAJOR, 
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REVIEWS 


THE CENTENARY OF KEATS. 
John Keats : His Life and Poetry, his Friends, Critics, 


and After-fame. By Sidney Colvin. Macmillan. 
18s. net. 

The John Keats Memorial Volume. Issued by the 
Keats House Committee, Hampstead. Lane. 
25s. net. 

Poems of Keats: an Anthology. R. Cobden-San- 

“derson. 8s. 6d. net. 


_ Centenary of Keats is marked by the appear- 
ance of three volumes, two new and one a reissue, 
The last-named is the book of real importance, being 
Sir Sidney Colvin’s full and masterly biography. His 
interest in Keats is of long standing, as he wrote on 
him in the ‘ English Men of Letters’ as long ago as 
1887. Buxton Forman, accurate to a comma, was for 
years an assiduous worker on everything concerning 
the subject, and though not particularly inspired on 
the side of zsthetic judgment, produced perhaps the 
handiest edition of the poet’s works, including the 
letters. Altogether, Keats has been well served. 

There is now no question of his rank as a poet, 
though the special admirers of Shelley are usually the 
people who think most moderately of his powers. No 
one supposes, as Byron did, that he was “ snuff’d out 
by an article.’’ His verdict on his own poetic repu- 
tation after death is sufficient to dispel the idea that he 
was killed by the vulgar abuse of the critical pundits 
of the day, who, be it noted, are now all securely dead 
themselves. The coryphceus of criticism, Jeffrey, had, 
as Walter Scott rightly observed, no taste for poetry, 
and his praise and dispraise are about as important as 
the high jinks of Christopher North, a condescending 
patron of the Muses for many years. There were not- 
able judges, like Shelley and De Quincey, who thought 
‘ Hyperion ’ excellent, and nothing else. But it was 
natural then, as now, to prefer something definitely 
after the style of a past master of poetry, and to be 
cautious about the new vision of lovely English in the 
mature work of Keats. Some rather matter-of-fact 
persons who have asked what is the meaning of 

‘* Magic casements opening on the foam 

Of perilous seas in faery lands forlorn,’ 
will be glad to know that a picture by Claude, ‘ The 
Enchanted Castle,’ is the source of these lines, and they 
can find in the Centenary volume a little paper by Sir 
Sidney on the ‘ Nightingale Ode ’ in detail. He does 
not deal with the telling adjective ‘‘ forlorn,’’ which 
we take to mean not so much “‘ desolate ’’ as express- 
ing the sense of feeling lost in a region of fairy en- 
chantment. ‘‘ Forlorn,’’ is, in fact, pretty nearly the 
German ‘‘ verloren.’’ We think Keats was going back 
to Shakespeare, the ‘‘ forlorn soldier ’’ in ‘ Cymbe- 
line,’ who could not be found to receive his due re- 
ward; or to the ‘ Passionate Pilgrim,’ with its ‘‘ Love 
hath so forlorn me.’’ The self-chosen epitaph about 
one ‘‘ whose name was writ in water,’’ may be Shake- 
spearian too. Compare ‘ Henry VIII.,’ iv. 2:— 

‘* Men’s evil manners live in brass: their virtues 

We write in water.’’ 

More novel than such inquiries is the question how 
Keats’s fame spread after his death. 
Tennyson with his numerous imitations of Keats in his 
early poems did much to familiarise the public with a 
style which was novel and so distasteful, though Cole- 
ridge was at his best a master of that curious magic 
of phrase which belongs to Keats. Tennyson’s debt is 
larger than has been recognised. Thus he took the 
‘* azure-lidded sleep’’ of Keats and made it into 
‘* argent-lidded eyes.’’ Again ‘ La Belle Dame sans 
Merci’ is the parent of much of Rossetti. If Walter 
Scott had only come across the poems of Keats, he 
would have done, we think, something solid for his 
reputation. For he disapproved of the attacks of 
‘* scorpion ’’ Lockhart and his set, and had a generous 
soul above political prejudice, which at that time did 
much to decide the fate of poetry. Sir Sidney gives 


us a vision of Scott in his last broken days, exclaim- 


Undoubtedly , 
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ing, when Severn showed him a portrait of Keats and 
spoke of his genius, *‘ Yes, yes, the world finds out 
these things for itself at last.’” With the reply to a 
criticism raised in the Preface we fully agree. Fanny 
Brawne was not good for Keats. A love that amounts 
to an obsession has enough torment in it to stop a man 
from working altogether, or, if he does work, it will be 
in moments hardly won from his single enthralling 
idea. 

The chief use of occasional publications such as this 
‘John Keats Memorial Volume,’ is to explain to the 
public that a Centenary is on, and that the man who 
is being celebrated is worth attention. Truth to tell, 
such efforts are generally brought out without 
adequate preparation, and hurried so as to be in good 
time, while their contents include indifferent tributes 
of the makeshift sort. The Poet Laureate has written 
well on Keats; why did he not repeat the process, in- 
stead of forwarding for insertion a rather tortured ver- 
sion of Sappho, which has nothing particular to do 
with Keats? Representative persons in the world of 
letters, who have no right to speak on poetry, find their 
way into these publications, and offer a bewildering 
variety of views. It does not really matter; for these 
volumes are made to lie on the drawing-room table, and 
be gushed over for a season. Dr. Williamson should at 
least have had sufficient sense of humour not to print 
a note from a defaulting contributor that he was ‘‘ too 
ill with ’flu’’ to write. The names of those who were 
asked, and could not find time or happy moments, or 
the requisite special knowledge to write, might have 
been omitted. There are some good contributions 
from people who can write and know; but there are 
also some mediocre and even vulgar ones that add 
nothing at all to Keats’s fame, or the standard of 
public taste. Prof. Oliver Elton, who has criticised 
Keats admirably in his ‘ Survey of English Litera- 
ture,’ should have appeared among the contributors, 
if the list had been representative. There are several 
foreign tributes, including Oriental languages and 
Oriental English. In the latter Mr. D. N. Wadia, 
M.A., J.P., writes :— 


*“ My homage to the gifted English bard 
Who courted Nature with such warm regard.”’ 


Mr. Cobden-Sanderson’s Anthology reminds us of 
the triumphs of the Doves Press. It is a thing of 
beauty in itself, and we would have all great poetry 
so printed for the use of those who can understand and 
enjoy it. | The selection is well made, and by a happy 
thought includes both versions of ‘ Hyperion.’ In- 
deed, it gathers up a full harvest of Keats’s best work. 
It is a gain to be free from the rather mawkish stuff 
which came from him before he had found himself as a 


poet. 


SCOTTISH MINIATURES. 


Crashie Howe—A Hill Parish. By Bertram Smith. 
With Introduction by Sir William Robertson 
Nicoll. Simpkin, Marshall. 6s. net. 


ERTRAM SMITH, who is best known as an ad- 
mirable chronicler of the joys of boyhood, died at 
forty-one, after ‘‘a gallant fight against consump- 
tion.”” According to Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, he 
“might fairly call himself an Englishman.’’ He was 
born on the Cheshire side of the Mersey. But an 
animal born in a stable is not necessarily a horse. He 
was of Scottish descent on both sides. His father 
was a brother of Samuel Smith, the Liverpool philan- 
thropist, and his mother belonged to an Edinburgh 
family distinguished for scholarship and culture. The 
Liverpool brothers Smith had migrated from a hill 
farm in the storied parish of Borgue in Galloway. 
Bertram Smith drifted from the Mersey city to the 
Scottish moors, because he could not escape from his 
ancestors, of whom it might have been said in his own 
alteration of Pope’s line—‘‘ the proper study of man- 
kind was sheep!” 
Crashie Howe introduces us to Scottish types 
kindred with the eccentrics of Sir James Barrie’s 
‘Thrums’ and Ian Maclaren’s ‘ Drumtochty.’ Smith 
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had a faculty of appreciation. He saw good around 
him and half creates the good he saw. Without the 
deep humour of ‘ Thrums,’ this collection of minia- 
tures in homespun has none of the wearisome senti- 
mentality of the ‘ Drumtochty ’ tales; yet it falls in- 
finitely behind the dramatic realism of Douglas Brown’s 
* House with the Green Shutters.’ A wholesome sym- 
pathy with the peasantry in their chronic battle with 
climatic hindrances and .privations appeals to the 
reader from every page. 

Crashie Howe, where Smith was hill-farmer as well 
as student and writer, is a disguise for the pastoral 
uplands around the summer resort of Moffat in Dum- 
friesshire. The hills which he describes are part of 
the broken range extending from the Cainsmores of 
Galloway across the Lowlands to Scott’s Eildon Hills 
and the Cheviots. This parish must have been almost 
in the shadow of Queensberry Hill, where Smith in clear 
weather would trace on the skyline to the East the 
heights overlooking Wordsworth’s ‘ Yarrow’ and 
‘Lone St. Mary’s Loch,’ the wild stretch of broken 
moorland through which the boy Carlyle tramped from 
Ecclefechan to the University of Edinburgh; a 
romantic region associated with Scott and James 
Hogg, and in our own time with Andrew Lang. 

Smith recalls Borrow in his overflowing love of wild 
things and his observant interest in uncommon types of 
human nature. His satire is genial and does not 
make mortal wounds. If he had survived the publica- 
tion of these sketches, he would have been in no danger, 
as ‘‘ A.K.H.B.”’ was in his first parish among the same 
hills, of having his effigy burned for “‘ telling lees in 
print about his friends.’’ His portrait of the spinster 
who governs the parish from her little shop is deftly 
drawn :— 


‘If there is anything to be published broadcast 
through the parish, it is well to tell Aggie early in 
the day, and it will reach even the outlying shep- 
herds’ cottages before night.’’ 


The hill-farmer is a ‘‘ terribly honest man,’’ but one 
who knows the value of reticence when making a 
‘** deal.’’ Honesty in Crashie Howe requires an 
elucidatory comment :— 


‘* We look upon our neighbours all up and down 
the valley as honest in the usual degree—or perhaps 
a little beyond that standard, for ours is a favoured 
neighbourhood.”’ 


The author becomes lyric in his natural and unpre- 
tentious prose concerning the hills in all their ‘‘ seven 
stages,’’ from the surprise green of spring to the 
‘* plittering mantle of the snow.’’ No abnormal rain, 
no protracted snowstorm, no ‘“‘ spate,’’ had any terror 
for him. He was an enthusiast for the frost that supplies 
the ice for the curler’s ‘‘ roaring play.’’ He describes 
this fascinating winter game with the touch of an ex- 
pert, for he had much experience, manifestly, of days 
when ‘‘ the deep roar of running stones fills the ear, 
mingled with yells of triumph or groans of disappoint- 
ment ’’; when ‘‘ the minister is wildly gesticulating 
with a feverish broom, or executing a dance of triumph 
to celebrate a hard-won shot, and the veteran back- 
hand is prancing down the centre of the rink, the 
light of inspiration in his face, reiterating a piercing 
yell of—‘ Haud aff her, James! Haud aff her! For 
the verra love o’ the game, haud aff her!’ ”’ 

What Burns described as ‘‘ nature’s social union ”’ 
is not broken by ‘‘ man’s dominion ”’ in Crashie Howe. 
The indomitable old mare is ‘‘ to be keepit like a lady 
the rest o’ her days.’’ The lone ‘‘ herd ’’ praises the 
wisdom of his sheep, for his love of the creatures can- 
not accuse them of stupidity. In 1915 the Great War 
discovered Crashie Howe sheltering Belgian refugees, 
and Smith, it is said, hastened his death by deeds of 
noble sacrifice for the comfort of the exiles. His 
truncated life survives in outlines of beauty and 
charm in this volume, as the wayfaring of an idealist 
who, in Wordsworthian mood, found ‘‘ love in huts 
where poor men lie,’’ and knew how to interpret ‘‘ the 
sleep that is among the lonely hills.” 
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Fragments. By F. W. H. Myers. Macmillan. 


12s. net. 

HEN, in his ‘ Autobiographical Fragment,’ F. 
W. H. Myers referred to himself as a ‘‘ fusion of 
a minor poet and an amateur savant,’’ he was not in- 
dulging in that self-depreciation which, because criti- 
cism is feared, forestalls all criticism and thereby es- 
capes it. Though of aristocratic mind and temper, he 
was by nature humble in spirit, and the experiences of 
his inner life were of a kind likely to induce distrust of 
his imaginative gift. In youth there was no influence 
in his life comparable to Hellenism ‘‘ in the fullest sense 
of that word ’’; but lonely travel in Greece and a too 
'ardent worship of vanished beauties and ideals long 
dead left him unsatisfied and, though he never actually 
cast off the Christian faith, he was essentially ‘‘ re- 
converted ’’ to Christianity on his return to England. 
But, gradually and insensibly, the celestial vision faded; 
the process of disillusion, though slow, was inexorable, 
and the final stage of spiritual disintegration was 
reached when he began to experience the necessity of 
inward make-believe.”” In 1871 Henry Sidg- 
wick first spoke to him of ‘‘ ghosts ’’; two years later 
he stumbled across his ‘“‘ first personal experience of 
forces unknown to science.’’ Thereafter he devoted 
himself exclusively to the investigation of what in 
modern jargon are termed “‘ spiritualistic phenomena.”’ 

His political career was practically closed. 

We do not propose to treat Myers as a subject for 
psychological study and enquiry, though such a study 
would repay both time and effort. But no one can 

‘ doubt that among the causes that drove him to scienti- 
fic work was the exhaustion of his narrow vein of 
poetry. Early in life he had extracted nearly all his 
precious ore. His was the kind of nature that re- 
quired the inner stimulus of definite belief to quicken 
his imagination. The external world to him was 
merely an apparition: it could not provide food for the 
nourishment of his spirit. In his essay on Poe, Myers 
thinks it worth while to point out that few verse-writers 
‘“ have been more barren than Poe of any serious 
‘message.’’’ But Myers was all message.  Hel- 
lenism gone, Christianity outlived—what was there 
left? So the man who, for many years, had sought 
truth in philosophy, metaphysics and poetry itself was 
compelled, in the end, to collect and collate mere facts 
and in them secure the spiritual and intellectual con- 
solation for which he had always yearned. It may be 
that he never appreciated the bitter irony of his life 
and never reflected that the ‘‘ facts ’’ he so assiduously 
hunted down were at best of doubtful origin, and 
offered to most reasonable people greater difficulties of 
belief than the dogmas which, once jealously guarded, 
were now cast aside. 

There is a quality of maturity in Myers’s very early 
work that presages speedy decay. At the age of fif- 
teen he entered for the national Robert Burns Cen- 


tenary competition, submitting a poem that by many - 


is regarded as equal to anything Chatterton wrote at 
that age :— 
‘* So in deep ambrosial night 
Falls a star from heaven’s height; 
Mad for earth, a sliding spark 
Down the deadness of the dark, 
Falleth, findeth his desire, 
Loseth his celestial fire, 
Quenched to iron, like his love, 
For her face is fair above; 
But within her heart is stone, 
Adamant and chalcedon.’’ 


Here is thought expressed in no small measure in 
unborrowed phrases: the boy’s eyes have seen and seen 
vividly. But his poem, ‘ The Prince of Wales at the 
Tomb of Washington,’ which obtained the Chancel- 
lor’s Medal at the Cambridge Commencement in 1861, 
is still more remarkable. Though written at the age of 
seventeen, it reveals a mature mind moulding at ease 
shapely verse that is full of close thinking, ardent as- 
piration, and great nobility of expression. 
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But Myers was never to write great poetry. He was 
in all things a child, and in many things a victim, of 
his own time. He could not stand alone either jn 
thought or in feeling. It was not his own independent 
thinking that robbed him of Christianity; the pillars of 
his belief were slowly undermined by the thought, and 
very largely by the example, of others. W. K. Clifford 
Swinburne, Frederic Harrison, and George Eliot, all 
among his own group, influenced him profoundly; he 
could not stand up against the torrent of their exult. 
antly sad eloquence. On his verse, too, is stamped 
the image of other men. He referred to Tennyson 
always in terms of undisciplined admiration, and de- 
claied that he had never looked upon, ‘‘ and shall never 
look upon,’’ a greater man. That reverence all but 
hypnotised Myers into plagiarism; certainly it induced 
him to employ an almost exclusively Tennysonian 
vocabulary, and the diligent student may find hundreds 
of cases where Myers prefixes the inevitable Tenny- 
sonian adjective to his noun. His poetry is full of 
echoes, e.g., ‘‘ the passion which is Spain,’’ ‘‘ dreams 
that mock the day,’’ ‘‘ the soul’s own Prayer is answer 
for the soul.’’ Frequently he repeated himself in 
thought and sometimes in expression. At the age of 
fifteen he wrote the line ‘‘ And glory broadens from 
the plunge of death ’’; the vivid metaphor stuck in his 
mind and, many years later, reappeared in ‘‘ Fairer 
and stronger for the plunge of death.’’ His sense of 
humour was imperfect, and there is much in this book 
that a robust, masculine mind could not have written. 
The first stanza of ‘ Love and Faith’ cannot be read 
without a smile— 

‘* Lo if.a man magnanimous and tender, 

Lo if a woman, desperate and true, 

Make the irrevocable sweet surrender, 

Show to each other what the Lord can do,”— 
and though he wrote no line so steeped in bathos as 
Keats’s ‘‘ the poor patient oyster,’’ his weak lines 
almost equal in number the lines that are good. 

But Myers, we feel, very justly described himself in 
his ‘‘ minor poet and amateur savant.’’ He will live 
longer as an investigator, a recorder, than as an ex- 
ponent. In the realm of science he unscientifically held 
convictions that had but small support in fact. More 
than once he refers to his belief that ‘ all things 
done are somehow photographed imperishably upon 
the Universe.’’ What a strange choice of terms even 
for an amateur savant ! 


‘* IL DIAVOLO DI FIRENZE.”’ 
Cosimo I., Duke of Florence. By Cecily Booth. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 25s. net. 
ORENZO the Magnificent, Lorenzo di Urbino, 
Ippolito de’ Medici, Catharine de’ Medici, Giovanni 


delle Bande Nere—the man who called kindred with 


all these and with two reigning Popes can hardly fail 
to be interesting, even from family associations only. 
Cosimo de’ Medici, however, was a powerful person- 
ality, and in his biography by Miss Booth he stands 
out as the full-length portrait of a strong ruler, severe, 
but just, and careful, if absolute. The author does not 
pose as his panegyrist, yet the Duke’s character is re- 
habilitated to a considerable degree; his craftiness, his 
intolerance, are shown to be qualities which were at 
that time considered part of statecraft; the first indis- 
pensable, the second highly commendable. His private 
vices are shown—and proved—to have existed mainly 
in the imagination of his bitter enemies, the fuoruscits 
of Florence, who soothed their exile by romancing very 
f:2ely on the subject. Little heed seems to have been 
paid to these assertions by the Duke; it is true that in 
Italy at that period crime was considered as evidence 
of a strong character, while the one fault to be dreaded 
was weakness and insignificance. Hence arose that 
rivalry in melodramatic evil, headed, to his lasting 
infamy, by a man whom we do not here encounter— 
Ezzelino da Romano. It was then half in compliment, 
though half in anger, that the Pope told the Duchess 
of Florence (his own relative), that she ought always to 
wear black, being married to the Devil. ‘ 
The Duke of Florence does not appear to have joined 
in this rivalry, but to have limited himself strictly to 
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5 March 1921 
such crimes as were useful. ‘‘ Even in the Cinque- 
cento,”’ says his biographer,.‘* even at the court of a 
Medici prince, life was more simple and less chequered 
with passion than we are ready to believe.’’ He pro- 
bably had not the slightest hesitation in ordering the 
assassination of a man whom it was not expedient to 
execute: the power of life and death being vested in 
him, he would issue the order with as little scruple as 
an archbishop issuing a special licence. For heresy, 
too, he had a perfectly orthodox abhorrence, which won 
him the regard of Philip of Spain, though we cannot 
suppose that he appreciated that monarch’s maxim con- 
cerning a desert and the heretics. For Cosimo de’ 
Medici was a careful husbandman : he loved to see his 
people’s corn and wine and oil increase: he found 
Tuscany a wilderness, and left it a rich and well-ordered 
land. The episode of the burning of Carnesecchi, the 
Protonotary, is given in full, and the Duke’s part in it 
shown to be far less than is usually believed. Indeed, 
though the author does not dwell upon this, it can hardly 
be realised to-day with what aversion a ‘‘stinking here- 
tic ’’ (the phrase is that of Cosimo’s secretary) was re- 
garded at this time (1519-1574); as something between 
a horror and a mockery, a Bolshevist who could mes- 
merise. ‘That the new movement broke out at times 
into the wildest extravagances, is stated even by the 
author of the ‘ Dutch Republic,’ who assuredly holds 
no brief for the Papacy. The indecency of the manners 
and customs of some of the smaller sects, such as the 
Anabaptists, would to-day certainly land them in a 
lunatic asylum: our forefathers diagnosed them briefly 
as possessed by the devil, and applied their usual 
drastic remedies. 

The sketches of the Duke’s early years, and those of 
his children, are full of charm and interest. Photo- 
gravures after pictures by Giorgio Vasari show three 
pretty boys, without the stiffness associated with por- 
traits of the Cinquecento. Cosimo had five sons, among 
whom stand out the stately little figure of Giovanni, the 
boy-Cardinal, and the brilliant Garzia, his mother’s 
favourite. Both these, and the two elder daughters, 
died before they were twenty. Judging from the letters 
quoted, both from the children and their father, the 
family was a most affectionate one, and with the death 
of his most promising sons and the Duchess, Cosimo’s 
personal happiness ended. 

He abdicated in favour of his eldest son, and the 
story of his subsequent rapid decline in body and mind 
is sad reading. There were, of course, reports of 
poison—‘‘ in those days it was unfashionable not to be 
poisoned, a natural death being a proof of unimport- 
ance ’’—but these seem to have been unfounded. The 


book concludes with a criticism of Cosimo’s character _ 


and system of government, and the writer may be con- 
gratulated on an admirably written, clear, and inter- 
esting work of biography. 


MILESTONE OR GOD? 


Is Christianity the Final Religion? By Alan Coates 
Bouquet, B.D. Macmillan. tos. 6d. net. 


N a fit of irritation after listening in St. Mary’s, 

Oxford, to a Bampton lecture by Bishop John 
Wordsworth, Mrs. Humphry Ward went home and 
began writing ‘ Robert Elsmere.’ 
these Bamptons’was ‘ The One Religion.’ The primi- 
tive Christians preached and believed and died for an 
uncompromisingly absolute religion. They would 
not accept for their Master a niche in a Pantheon. 
The modern idea is to regard all faiths as relative, and, 
combating Schleiermacher’s Absolute Jesus, Strauss 
declares that history has no place for absolute religions 
or for absolute personalities. It is strange that, just 
when science is attaining to the conception of the unity 
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of all things, relativists should despair of any unified 
goal of things. Of course, then, moral conduct be- 
comes equally relative; there is no eternal rule of right 
and wrong. Life becomes a spillikins of shifting 
values. Mr. Bouquet himself throws overboard the ~ 
Prayer-book teaching about the duty of wives towards 
their husbands. And, quite inevitably, God Himself 
ceases to be absolute. He is being constitutionalized, 
democratized, no King of kings and Lord of lords, but 
the removable President of a commonwealth of free 
beings. According to Royce, religion consists in 
fraternal loyalty to the ‘‘ beloved community.” 

Those who question the absoluteness of Christianity, 
may mean either that it has no cosmical significance— 
Troeltsch remarks that ‘‘ the boundless extent of the 
universe bears along with it the assumption of an im- 
measurable plurality of kingdoms,’’ to which such 
events as Incarnation and Redemption cannot apply. 
Or they may mean that it is not suitable to all races, 
climes and types of civilisation. Or possibly they 
hold that it will make way for some greater religion, 
such as theosophy or the worship of humanity. Or, 
retaining the idea and name of Christianity, they look 
forward, with the Modernists, to a transformation of 
the faith once delivered to the saints out of all recog- 
nition, till it is defected to a kind of ethico-theistic 
transparency. Or finally they may think of all religion 
and creed as a scaffolding which, after serving its 
purpose, is to fall away and reveal a flawless building 
of theics or of human happiness within. It is not clear 
which of these views is held by the dusky critics who, 
Mr. Bouquet tells us, now edit a Zulu newspaper in 
which European modernism is discussed and the teach- 
ing of the missionaries canvassed. 

Mr. Bouquet examines the arguments for and 
against absolute religion from a moderate Liberal 
standpoint. He is prepared, however, for some ‘‘ revo- 
lutionary ’’ changes, not clearly defined, both of creed 
and institution. But he considers that the creative 
period in religion has gone by. The astonishing 
thing, he points out, quoting a modern rationalist, is 
that Christianity, so often declared bankrupt, still 
rears its head serene and undismayed, recovers itself 
from disaster, and: actually expands. Ramsay com- 
bats the saying that ‘‘ the history of religion is, with 
the rarest of exceptions, a history of degeneration.”’ 
Inspired prophets, he says, made good again the losses 
of institutional religion. The present time does not 
appear to be one of inspired prophets, but those which 
have arisen in the modern era have usually set them- 
selves to restoring institutions and building up altars 
that have fallen down. In fact it is Churches which 
have regained their sinew rather than creeds. It is 
only when the former lose the note of authority and 
try to propitiate the spirit of the age that they lose in- 
fluence. Eucken, however, asking before the war, 
‘*Can we still be Christians? ’’ said of Protestant 
Germany :—‘‘ Figures prove conclusively that interest 
in church services and observances is constantly de- 
creasing, and that the faithful are rapidly becoming a 
minority. In our great cities every attack or even as- 
persion on Christianity meets with raptuous applause.”’ 
And Mr. Bouquet conceives that a free and self-deter- 
mining world may end in entire apostasy. But noth- 
ing else will mount the vacant throne. ‘‘ It is the last 


time.”’ 
MR. CHOATE. 
The Life of Joseph Hodges Choate. By E. S. Martin. 
2 vols. Constable. 42s. net. 


HOSE who heard Mr. Choate’s after-dinner 
speeches during his residence at the American Em- 
bassy used to say that, with the possible exception of 
Lord Rosebery, we had no one to come near him. The 
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performance was a complete work of art, what with the 
distinguished appearance, the melodious voice, the 
grace of gesture, and the evident pleasure of the creator 
in his creation. Chauncey Depew, his American rival, 
declared, no doubt rightly, that oratory was to Mr. 
Choate an intellectual recreation after his labours in the 
Courts. Some of us to whom public utterance is a 
terror in preparation and an agony in execution may 
wonder, but then we are not all fashioned in the same 
mould. Mr. Choate was a supreme master of his 
method, which was not the prophet’s, nor the philoso- 
pher’s, but the advocate’s. He never talked above his 
audience; his jokes assimilated with the port, and the 
inevitable hyperbole on which he ended left a pleasing 
tang on the palate. So the company would come 
away from a dinner, that given to Sir John Tenniel for 
example, when Mr. Choate adroitly covered up the 
abrupt subsidence of the modest guest, with the feel- 
ing that they had been vastly entertained, but that, as 
with most lawyers, the speaker’s real mind had escaped 
them. 

The two stout volumes before us bring out the salient 
features of Mr. Choate’s character, but the process of 
getting at the clue is a laborious one. When he had 
his first serious illness, after he had passed his eightieth 
year, he dictated a fragment of autobiography to his 
secretary. Produced under such conditions, it has 
naturally but little literary pretension; still the old 
man’s memory was clear, and the result is an interesting 
picture of the Salem of his childhood, the sleepy Salem 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne, and the Harvard of his boy- 
hood, a tranquil Unitarian college with no football and 
easy degrees. The record unfortunately breaks off 
with his marriage, soon after he had become a partner 
in the New York firm of Butler, Evans and Southmayd, 
and the remainder of the two tomes consists of what 
Mr. Martin most aptly calls a ‘‘compilation” of letters 
and speeches, strung together on a thin thread of com- 
mentary. The clever and industrious son of a hard- 
working New England doctor was evidently one of 
fortune’s favourites. He owed a good deal to Harvard, 
and his loyalty found enduring expression in the win- 
dow to the founder of the college that he presented to 
Southwark Cathedral. A letter of introduction from 
his cousin Rufus Choate, a well-known leader of the 
Massachusetts bar, gave him a footing on a fine legal 
training-ground, since William M. Evarts, one oppo- 
nent in the Alabama case, was a consummate pleader, 
while Southmayd, a sturdy Tory who hated elevators 
and thought women’s rights ‘‘ d—d nonsense,’’ ably 
managed what we should call the solicitor’s part of the 
business. It was an unrivalled opportunity for young 
Joseph Choate, who was not a man to neglect his 
chances. 

Some of the legal cases in which Mr. Choate was 
engaged made much stir in their day. He undertook 
the restoration of General Porter to his rank in the 
army as a public duty, and without thought of payment. 
In the case of the Cesnola antiquities from Cyprus, 
which some declared to be ‘‘ duds,” he made a capital 
if obvious, joke about ‘‘ false, fleeting, but not quite 
perjured Clarence ’’ Cook, an art-critic who refrained 
from the witness-box. For many years Mr. Choate’s re- 
putation was pretty much that of Sir Frank Lockwood 
in this country, his nimblemindedness and tact being re- 
garded as compensating for a somewhat perfunctory 
knowledge of legal principle. But when he persuaded 
the Supreme Court to upset the income tax on the 
ground that it was unconstitutional, his reputation rose 
a good deal higher.. A firm believer in the rights of 
property, he had no objection to appear for the Trusts. 
He also upheld clean government, and Tammany feared 
him from the day that he and other young barristers 
lent their talents to the overthrow of ‘‘Boss” Tweed 
and his ring. Mr. Choate was, however, a lawyer first, 
and a politician in the second place; his heart was in the 
Courts, and out of them he built up a fortune by hard 
work and a sometimes quaint frugality. 

The redoubtable Senator Platt, the manager of the 
Republican party, acquiesced with reluctance in Mr. 
Choate’s appointment as Ambassador to England. The 
alternative was his election for New York to the Senate, 
and, thought Platt, rather London for him than Wash- 
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ington. Thus are diplomatic posts filled in the land of 
supposedly triumphant democracy. Mr. Choate was 
of course, a great success over here, his appeal being 
of a more popular kind even than Lowell’s, though the 
Daily Telegraph was not inspired to get up a testimonial] 
for him, as for Bayard. But his reflections on English 
society, as set forth in his letters, are frankly disap- 
pointing, and curiously destitute of the wit that tripped 
off his tongue. It is pleasant to know that he enjoyed 
every minute of his stay in the country, but for pages 
together we learn nothing more than that he met certain 
people at dinner, or caught such and such a train. We 
are reminded, it is true, that there was once a Smart Set, 
but Mr. Churchill holding his own opinion of greater 
weight than those of Mr. Choate, Lord Halsbury, and 
Lord James of Hereford combined is hardly a revela- 
tion. Mr. Martin is content with hinting at the diplo- 
matic achievements of Mr. Choate’s Embassy, such as 
the Alaska Treaty, the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, and the 
arrangement of the ‘‘ open door” into China. We 
learn, however, that he withstood President Roosevelt's 
and Colonei Hay’s wish that he should be counsel before 
the Alaska Commission, on the sage ground that he 
could not be both recipient of confidences from Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Lansdowne, and opponent of Great 
Britain before the tribunal. 

Fortunate in all things, except in the early deaths of 
three of his children, Mr. Choate was spared decline. 
He declared indeed that the eighth decade of life was 
by far the best. Thus he witnessed with undiminished 
powers the entrance of his country into the war, and 
patriotically exclaimed that at last he could hold up his 
head again. Yet he had taken the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania with some complacency, remarking that the 
Germans had accepted President Wilson’s last note ‘ in 
a kindly way, and I have no fear of any war between 
us and them.” Much, however, can be forgiven in an 
accomplished orator, especially if he happens to be an 
American. 


MUSIC NOTES 


THE COLLAPSE OF GRAND OPERA.—What we described 
a few weeks ago as ‘‘ The Operatic Muddle’’ has now, alas, 
degenerated into an operatic débdcle. It is announced, apparently 
on good authority, that there will not be a season of grand opera 
at Covent Garden this year. The reasons are not definitely 
stated, but they appear to be insuperable enough—everything too 
costly, no money in the land, no real demand for opera on what 
is generally known as the “‘ grand scale.”” We donot for a 
moment believe that the increased salaries asked by the orchestral 
players are at the bottom of the trouble. They form an obstacle, 
no doubt, and it seems a pity that the men and their Union 
should have added to the difficulties of the situation by demand- 
ing terms which they in the long run will have most reason to 
regret. Work at a decent wage is better than no work at all. 
No, for the crue cause or causes one must look primarily to the 
fact that a typical grand season at Covent Garden can only be 
carried on with the co-operation of singers of the first rank, and 
that the services of these gifted folk are only to be obtained 
in a land of millionaires. That happy land the gifted ones dis- 
covered some time ago—on the other side of the Atlantic and 
on both sides of the Equator—long before the catastrophe which 
impoverished Europe. We have already pointed out in this 
column how surely the competitive methods of American mana- 
gers were spoiling the operatic market for the rest of the world; 
and when each manager represents, in every big city from New 
York and Chicago to Buenos Aires, a syndicate of millionaires, 
the question of cost does not really count. The singers who are 
paid these huge fees are mostly Italians; a few are French or 
Slavs; a very few are Germans calling themselves Hungarians 
or Poles; and the remainder are Americans. As to the calibre 
of these artists, the vast majority of whom have never been 
heard in England, we have only one line on which to express 
an opinion (But it is a trustworthy one), namely, that if these 
foreign songsters are good enough to satisfy and excite the jaded 


palates of American opera-goers of to-day they must be very 


good indeed, quite first-rate. 

Take one example, the most conspicuous perhaps, in Mme. 
Gallj-Curci, whom the American press has for several years been 
describing (with the gramophone to prove it here if necessary) as 
the greatest Italian soprano of our time. The late Cleofonte 
Campanini brought her over to Chicago and retained her there 
at enormous cost until he died. In vain did the Metropolitan 
Opera, headed by its multi-millionaire, Mr. Otto Kahn, offer 
her a fabulous salary to come to New York; she would never do 
so, save as,a member of the visiting troupe from Chicago—at 
some other opera-house. Well, at last the Metropolitan has 
succeeded (only last month, in fact) in winning the famous 
coloratura artist from her allegiance and engaging her for the 
wealthiest opera-house in the world. But at what figure? We 
have not heard exactly; we have only been informed that Mme. 
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Galli-Curci is being paid the same fee that was recently paid at 
the same house to Signor Caruso. Does anyone imagine that 
the Grand Opera Syndicate can afford to engage this lady for 
Covent Garden, even if they could contrive to secure her inestim- 
able services? Ceteris paribus, the cost of ‘“‘ raising the cur- 
tain” would be something like £2,500, which is about double 
the amount that the house holds at normal prices. The old 
subscribers are nearly all gone ; and there are none to take their 
place; the Bond Street libraries are experiencing a_ serious 
“clump ’’; half the private boxes would remain unlet; there 
would be no adequate financial guarantee. What is the good, 
under such conditions, of proposing either first-rate polyglot 
opera, or what must be second-rate British opera, which never 
pays at this house in the most favourable circumstances? For 
the present, we shall have to do without opera, consoling our- 
selves with the reflection that collapses may only bé temporary, 
and that slumps do not go on for ever. 


CONCERTS AND RECITALS.—The visit of Mr. Sibelius 
has so far proved a disappointment, except to those who know 
him personally and appreciate the peculiar quality of his work. 
The fact that there was another crowd at Queen’s Hall last week 
may be attributed with more justice to the presence of a great 
pianist, in the person of Mr. Busoni, than the attraction of the 
Finnish composer emerging from his hermit cave with another 
symphony. The last Philharmonic Concert yielded a_ solitary 
orchestral novelty, but on the same evening the British Music 
Society at Hampstead claimed precedence with a programme 
every item of which, except the Ravell string quartet, was prac- 
tically new to a London (paying) audience. These comprised 
a fine quintet for strings and harp by Mr. Arnold Bax; a couple 
of charming trios for female voices with instrumental accompani- 
ment by Mr. J. R. Heath and Mr. Herbert Bedford; and a 
clever, amusing ensemble piece called ‘Rout,’ by Mr. Arthur 
Bliss. The Philharmonic String Quartet, which took part in 
most of these works, was also associated with Miss Vivian Worth 
and Mr. Gerald Cooper in an interesting chamber concert at 
Wigmore Hall. Of the recitalists the most noteworthy was a 
new pianist, Mr. Brailowsky, who proved himself at the first 
attempt to be a Chopin player of genuine distinction. He ran 
the risk of severe comparisons, but survived it with something 
to spare. As much can hardly be said for Miss Esmé Boyd, 
whose début on the same afternoon was attended by many 
friends. Miss Boyd is a singer of some promise, but she has 
yet much to learn, and among other things to get rid of some 
objectionable mannerisms, especially when she attempts songs in 
Russian. 


MAGAZINES . 


THE FORTNIGHTLY this month is mainly political. Mr. 
Harold Spender recalls Martin Chuzzlewit in ‘ America now and 
in the Forties,’ and is a little puzzled to account for the differ- 
ences between the sentiments in the novel and those in the 
private correspondence of Dickens. He sees the characteristics 
of the best Americans as unchanged during the three-quarters 
of a century that has passed since the novelist’s first visit. Mr. 
E. B. Chancellor writes on ‘ Smollett as a Traveller,’ principally 
in Italy, and pays tribute to him as a great novelist. His bicen- 
tary occurs this month. Mr. J. A. T. Lloyd describes with suffi- 
cient extracts che career of Albert Samain (1858-1900), ‘‘ a poet 
who may be said to rank with Baudelaire and Edgar Allen Poe.” 
The extent of his work is small, four volumes of verse and a 
thin volume of contes, but it is a distinct addition to modern 
French poetry. Mr. Granville-Barker sketches a dying man’s 
reflections as he watches ‘ The Fire that Burned in the Corner.’ 
Mr. Nabokoff demonstrates the sort of security that people 
investing in Bolshevik concessions will have for their money, 
and there are some useful papers on the economic sides of present- 
day political problems. 


BLACKWOOD’S seems strange to us in the absence of 
‘Musings without Method,’ replaced by the ‘ Vagabond Impres- 
sions ’ of Mr. St. John Lucas, who is inspired by ‘ What might 
have been’ if the exile of Rapallo had been called up to scrub 
barrack-room floors, to recall some soldiers of literary men, and 
especially the hero of Walter. Pater’s novel. Alan Graham’s 
story and Major Bashford’s account of life in the border states of 
Russia continue to be first-rate, as does Mr. Mervyn Lamb’s 
‘On Hazardous Service.’ Mr. D. G. Browne gives us some notes 
on historical pirates in ‘ The Jolly Roger,’ but does not tell us 
when the word was first used. 


CORNHILL continues Mr. Copplestone’s history of the begin- 
nings of the English navy, which has now reached Edward III, 
and is good reading and useful. Mr. Hewlett writes on Clare, 
and Mr. W. Gordon very interestingly on ‘ Crow Nature.’ Prof. 
Weekley on ‘ National Sports and National Metaphor’ is in- 
formative, but not always strictly accurate. The Exchequer cloth 
had really nothing in common with the chess-board, except that 
it was arranged in alternate squares, not by any means fixed in 
number. Mr. Sheringham writes on ‘The Angler and his Books,’ 
and Judge Bodkin has an easy task in dealing with the fictions 
of our modern spiriwualists. 


THE NATIONAL has a very good account of ‘ Napoleon’s 
Death,’ by Mr. H. W. Wilson, in which some of the unsolved 
mysteries of Longwood are brought to memory. Mr. Seton 
Gordon describes the life-history of ‘ The Great Grey Seal,’ quite 
different from the seal usually met with in our waters. ‘ Ol’ 


Musser Dewdney’ is an excellent portrait of an East Sussex ~ 


farm bailiff by the Rev. H. J. Boyd, and Mr. Blagden defends 
Public School Education,’ though we think he is wrong in 
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saying that Frenchmen do not understand the mentality of an 
English gentleman; witness ‘Col. Bramble.’ There is an 
account of ‘ Irish Parliamentary Government’—in N.S. Wales— 
worth study. 


THE ROUND TABLE has special articles on ‘ Ireland and the 
Home Rule Act,’ ‘ The Migration of the Races’ (emigration to 
America), ‘ The Paris Conference,’ ‘ Diplomacy by Conference,’ 
‘White Australia,’ and ‘ South Africa and the Empire’ in addi- 
tion to its current reviews of Home and Colonial affairs. 


THE FRENCH QUARTERLY has a good article on the 
evolution of taste in French Art by M. Rocheblave and one by 
Prof. McWilliam describing ‘ French Impressions of English 
Character (1663-1695)’ from the works of seven travellers. We 
note a very amusing sketch of ‘ Fashionable Novels and Dandy- 
ism,’ and a good summary of recent French novels. We com- 
mend this useful periodical to libraries and those interested in 
French literature. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE 


THE WORLD OF SOUND by Sir W. Bragg (Bell, 6s. net) is 
made up of the Christmas 1919 lectures at the Royal Institution 
on Sound, with a aumber of new illustrations and experiments. 
They can be heartily recommended as providing a pleasant and 
trustworthy account of such of the elementary parts of Acoustics 
as every educated person should know, and as a means of exciting 
interest in further study of this fascinating science. Children, 
experto crede, who had not the opportunity of hearing the lec- 
tures will devour it with pleasure. 


BEATRICE D’ESTE ET SA COUR, par Robert de la 
Sizeranne (Hachette, 12f.50), is another volume of his ‘‘ Masques 
et Visages,’’ containing essays founded on the well-known bust of 
Beatrice d’Este in the Louvre, the profile of Bianca Sforza in the 
Ambrosian Library at Milan, the beautiful drawing of Isabella 
of Aragon in the same collection, and the portrait of Bianca 
Maria Sforza, wife of the Emperor Maximilian, recently added 
to the Louvre. The author weaves round the lives of these four 
women a study of life in Milan in the days of Il Moro, illustrated 
by contemporary documents and fine reproductions of the por- 
traits. He identifies the well-known portrait, formerly attributed 
to Leonardo, and said to be Beatrice d’Este, as that of Bianca 
Sforza, married to Galeazzo di San Severino, who died in her 
seventeenth year. Those who know M. de la Sizeranne’s work 
as an accomplished critic and charming writer will need no fur- 
ther commendation of his latest work, parts of which have already 
appeared in the Revue de Deux Mondes. 


SERBIA AND EUROPE, 1914—1920 (Allen and Unwin, 16s. 
net). The more valuable part of a newspaper during any critical 
period is, as a rule, not its news pages, but its editorial columns. 
The former will generally be found filled for the most part with 
inaccuracies. On the other hand, the leaders generally reflect 
pretty well che public feeling of the moment, and often give a 
useful hint of official policy. The book before us is a collection 
of such leaders, written by about thirty politicians and publicists, 
including Professor L. Marcovitch, who has also supplied the 
preface. The leaders appeared originally in La Serbie during the 
publication of chat journal in Geneva. They form a heavy and 
slightly indigestible mass, but an intelligent and persevering reader 
will get a very fair idea of latter-day Serbian policy from their 
perusal, and of the way in which it aimed at the union of all 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes in an independent kingdom under the 
Karageorgevitch. The need now is for consolidation, and it is 
satisfactory to find this being recognised in the most responsible 
quarters. The book is decidedly useful, and it is a pity that ic 
has not been provided with an index. 


THE GUARDED ROOM, by G. I. Whitham (Lane, 8s. 6d. 
net), is an admirable story of a small family revolving round the 
room in which Mrs. Bowes leads the sheltered life of an invalid, 
guarded by the anxious care of her daughter Helen. The mys- 
tery of the house, the character of the protecting Helen, her ward 
Judith, the foolish intruding Elsie, the delicate love-story, ali 
are written with sureness of hand. We commend the book 
heartily to our readers. 


JING MAN 
WHO LOOKS AHEAD 
Send a postcard for new prospectus of the 
“B.D.” Convertible Term Assurance, 
which provides maximum cover at mini- 
mum rates and options valuable to you in 
later life. An inquiry entails no obligation 

of any kind. 

EAGLE, STAR & BRITISH DOMINIONS INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED. Life Department, 32 


Moorgate Street, E.C 2. Head Office: British 
DominionsHouse, RoyalExchangeAvenue,E.C.3 


ASSETS EXCEED £19,000,000. 
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DUNLOP ‘RUBBER 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 


FOREIGN & COLONIAL CORPORATION, 
B.F.C. HOUSE, GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, and 


MeEssRS. HIGGINSON & COMPANY, 
LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Offer for Sale at 9 8 per cent. 
£3,000,000 EIGHT PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE DEBENTURE STOCK OF 


THE DUNLOP RUBBER CO., LIMITED, 


The DEBENTURE STOCK is REPAYABLE at 105 per cent. by equal annual drawings, the first of which is to be made in 1928 and 


the last in 1940. 
The Offer for Sale shows that the SURPLUS of ASSETS over Liabilities, based on the } 
Company’s position as on Slst January, 1921, forming the Security for the Debenture Stock, is J £20,470,324 
The AVERAGE PROFITS of the Company for the last ten years cover the Debenture Stock Interest 24 times, and the average Profits for the 
last three years cover the Interest times. ms 
MINIMUM YIELD, including lemption, £8 7s. 8d. per cent. 
Copies of the Offer for Sale and Forms of Application can be obtained from :— 
LONDON JOINT CITY AND gen BANK, ieee. Thpetanetie Street, E.C.2, or Branches. 
LLOYD’s BANK, LIMITED, 72, Lombard Street, E.C.3, or Branches 
The Brokers to the 
. & A. SCRIMGEOUR, 2 and 3, Hatton Court, Threadneedle Street, E.C.8. 
& PITMAN, Pinners Hall, E.C.2. 
FYSHE & HORTON, 3, Temple Row West, Birmingham. 
WISE, SPEKE & COMPANY, 28, Collingwood Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
BUCHANAN, GAIRDNER & ‘TEN NANT, 19, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow. 
R. J. TILNEY & ee’ 14, Castle Street, Liverpool. 
SMITH, HOLMES & os 17, York Street, Sheffield. 
DAVID Q. HENRIQUES & COMPANY, 13, Pall Mall, Manchester. 


. and from the Issuing Houses. 
The Subscription List will be closed on or before Tuesday, the 8th day of March, 1921. 


THE BRITISH, LIMITED, 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BOOKS. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Ruskin’s Works, 
Best Library Edition, 39 vois., £25. Building of Britain and 
the Empire ((Traill’s Social England), profusely illus., 6 vols., 
handsome set, half morocco, £6 6s.; De Mau t’s Works in 
English, good set, 17 vols., £4 10s. ; Smollett’s novels, edited 
Saintsbury. 7 vols., £25; Barrie’s Quality Street, Edit. De 
Luxe, illus. by Hush Thomson, 30s. ; Carmen, illus. by René Bull, 
Edit. De Luxe, 30s. - Rupert Brooke’ s John Webster and the Eliza- 
bethan Drama, 7/6; Doré Gallery, 12s. ; Beardsley Early and Later 
Works, 2 vols., £2 10s. ; Hoppé’s Studies from the Russian 
Ballet, 15 beautiful Studies, 6s., pub. 21s. ; Thackeray’s Works, 
26 vols., Caxton Pub. Co., £4 4s.; Story of the Nations, 65 
vols., fine set, £10 10s. ; 19 Early Drawings by Aubrey Beards- 
ley, only 150 done, 35s.; Aubrey Beardsley, by Arthur Symons, 
large paper copy, 1905, £2 2s.—Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 
bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed to find 
it elsewhere, try me. Send a list of books you will exchange for 
others. Epwarp Baksr’s Great BooxsHop, 14-16, John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


PEAKING IN PUBLIC: HOW TO ACQUIRE 
FLUENCY,” 2nd Ed., 4s. net, by CHARLES SEY- 
MOUR (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., London).—For book 
List or Terms for PRIVATE LESSONS. in Elocution, Voiee 
Production, Vocabulary, Lecturing, Reading, Reciting, address 
Mr. CHAS. SEYMOUR, 446, Strand (Charing Cross), London. 


OMAN CATHOLICISM AND FREEMASONRY. _ See 

The Freemason, the Organ of the Craft, ‘* Burns Night at 

the Scots Lodge, ” etc. Saturdays, 3d. All Smith’s book- 
talls and newsagents. Or 20s. per annum, post free, from 5, 
Whitefriars Street, E.C.4. 


MUSIC. 


WIGMORE HALL. 


IDA FAVIELL. VOCAL RECITAL. 
MONDAY NEXT, 


t 3.15. 
At the Piano - HERMANN GRUNEBAUM. 
Chappell Piano. Tickets, 128., 58. gd., 3s. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 4156. 


WIGMORE HALL. 
MONDAY NEXT, at 8.30. 
LGA CARMINE. 
PIANOFORTE RECITAL OF FRENCH MUSIC. 
Chappell Piano. Tickets, 10s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 5s. od., 3s. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, Wat. Mayfair 4156. 


“EOLIAN HALL. 
TUESDAY NEXT, at 3. 
OSEMARY SAVAGE. 
PIANOFORTE RECITAL, assisted by 

MARGARET BALFOUR. 
HERBERT DAWSON, 

Tickets, 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 4136. 


At Piano - - 


WIGMORE HALL. 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 
INIFRED GRIFFIN. 
SONG KECITAL, assisted by CHARLES PHILLIPS. 
DOROTHY CHALMERS (Violin). 

At Piano W. GERMAN REED. 
Chappell Piano. Tickets, 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 35. 
IBBS cr TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. Mayfair 4156. 


HALL. 
TUESDAY NEXT, at 8.15. 
UNTHE KAAS. 


SONG RECITAL, assisted by 
FRIDTJOF BACKER GRONDAHL (Pianist). 
Tickets, 12s., 58. 9d., 35 
L. G. SHARPE, 61, Regent Street, W. Gerrard 5564. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
Sole Lessees, CHAPPELL & CO. (LTD.). 
FIRST APPEARANCE IN ENGLAND OF 
THEL FRANK (SOPRANO). 
E WEDNESDAY NEXT, at 8.15, with 
ALBERT COATES 
and the LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
Tickets, 12s., 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 38 
DANIEL MAYER CO. (LTD.), Golden Square, W.1. 


ELISABETH 
(The Norwegian Soprano). 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE) 


Post Free: 
At Home and Abroad 


One Year : £1 
Half Year : 


10 4 
15 2 


9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 2. 
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SPORT 


HERE was plenty of good Rugby last week- 
| end. France went down to Wales in a match 
which was won by the Welsh forwards, who 
outplayed their opponents. Ireland 
snatched a well-deserved victory from Scotland; 
the first International match they have won since 
the war. Their form is remarkable, when their 
handicaps are considered; and we are glad they 
are doing so well. We expect them to beat France, 
but the issue of their match with Wales is more doubt- 
ful, for the strength of the Irish attack is in the pack, 
and that is precisely where the Welsh team shines. The 
backs of neither side are too good, and an interesting 
game should result. We are glad to notice that no 
change has been made—with one compulsory excep- 
tion—in the English team to meet Scotland and 
France. 


The Royal Navy beat the Army by a single point at 
Twickenham last Saturday, though they were 
weakened by the absence of four of their best men, in- 
cluding Mr. Kershaw. It was the most exciting game 
in the history of those Rugby matches, and victory 
went to the better stayers. The Army forwards 
started off at a tremendous pace, overwhelming a rather 
weak line of three-quarters. Mr. Q. E. King, who 
seldom allows chances to escape him, scored twelve 
points by two tries and a dropped goal. But, after 
half-time, the Army began to flag. Commander Davies 
took control of affairs, and his forwards, resolutely led 
by Mr. Gardner, the International, gave their oppo- 
nents no quarter. The supporters of the Navy were 
looking anxiously at the clock before a goal, following 
a penalty goal and a try, put their side ahead. It 
came within four minutes of the final whistle, and was 
well earned. 


The barracking of Mr. Fender and Mr. Wilson dur- 
ing the last Test match, though undesirable in itself, 
like other crude expressions of feeling, has its justifica- 
tion. Mr. Wilson, in particular, ought to have known 
better than to write about the team to which he belongs. 
We hope the incident will lead to a rule this summer 
that no player engaged in any match, whether amateur 
or professional, shall be allowed to write on that match 
for the press—on pain of .suspension for a month at 
least. Doubtless, it is pleasant for popular favourites 
to increase their popularity and their income by 
journalism. But, truth to tell, they do not do it so well 
as the professionals of the pen, apart from the fact 
that they cannot find it easy to be hard on their asso- 
ciates in play, or to praise themselves, which may be 
just and proper. Mr. P. F. Warner set a bad ex- 
ample by his perpetual writing on cricket, and the re- 
sults were not so superlative as to excuse him. 


Writing is an art in itself, which needs natural apti- 
tude, talent, and special practice as much as batting. 
The foolish idea, now apparently prevalent throughout 
this country, that a man with a fixed reputation for one 
thing, ought to be able to do another—ought, in fact, 
to have an opinion on most things worth record for 
the public—could be demolished by a Socrates of mode- 
rate powers of argument. But the popular press is all 
sentiment, and does not believe in logic. It would 
probably love to read dear old Barrie on the Public 
Schools, and prophet Bottomley on the acting of 
Aeschylus. As for Carpentier on Einstein, that would 
be a freak worth big money. 


Mr. George Lambton has been roused to indignation 
by the attacks on the conduct of racing made by a 
writer who was really not worth notice. To make 
vague charges against owners, trainers and jockeys is 
a simple method of attracting the attention of those 
ignorant of Turf affairs, who are induced to believe 


that the writer, whose keen observation we are to in- 
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fer nothing can escape, could tell gruesome tales of 
arrangements and robberies if he would. Nobody 
imagines that racing is free from the malpractices 
which are found in all businesses, professions, sports 
and pastimes. It sometimes looks easy to make money 
by underhand methods with small chance of being 
found out, though certain risks have to be incurred. 
But there are those who are persuaded that nothing 
on the Turf is ‘‘ straight,’’ and if they lose their bets 
the conviction that the proceeding has been utterly 
crooked becomes unshakeable. Suspicion would be 
much less rife if no question of taking the odds were 
involved. Though there are occasions when horses 
are not “‘ out,’’ racing is on the whole much more 
honest than its enemies, and some of those who are 
supposed to be its friends, would have us believe. 


On the eve of the flat racing season the credulous 
who are in search of a ‘‘ system ’’ of backing horses 
grow particularly busy. They need have no trouble 
about testing their systems, for some of the book- 
makers advertise their willingness to enter into any 
project of the kind. That might well furnish a hint 
to seekers after an easy way of obtaining an income. 
There is a story of an old croupier at Monte Carlo 
who wanted to know whether it was not likely that if 
any safe system of winning existed, one of the hundreds 
employed at the tables since roulette was invented 
would not have been likely to discover it. The same 
question might be asked about racing; and whilst 
hundreds are occupied with roulette, tens of thousands 
are concerning themselves with betting. Nevertheless 
bookmakers are eager to enter the lists. The seduc- 
tiveness of systems is that many of them are quite 
likely to prove remunerative for a time, longer or 
shorter. Disillusionment is inevitable. It is a curious 
fact that year after year much about the same propor- 
tion of favourites win, always fewer than those who 
are beaten. But no safe deduction is to be drawn 
from this. 


The Universities have several contests with one 
another pending or just past. On Wednesday Cam- 
bridge beat Oxford at Boxing, and on Tuesday Cam- 
bridge scored an easy victory at Fencing. The team 
to represent Oxford in the ’Varsity sports on March 
tgth, has already been chosen; it contains four athletes 
from the United States. On the river the Oxford eight 
have moved to Henley. Being uncertain about the 
important position of stroke, they are ragged as yet, 
but should have plenty of staying power, as they are 
one of the heaviest crews on record. The Cambridge 
boat will probably be still heavier. 


In the cup-tie matches, Chelsea have so far survived, 
after scraping through against Plymouth last Monday 
at the third attempt. We hold to our opinion that they 
are not likely to figure in the final, especially as they 
are meeting Cardiff City to-day. Even against ‘Read- 
ing they found some difficulty in winning, and their 
centre-forward Cock is incapacitated for a month. The 
Spurs are still in, and if they reach the final, there will 
be a tremendous dislocation of road and rail trans- 
port. A crowd will probably gather, with hopes of 
seeing the match, about twice the population of ancient 
Attica. 


Lawn tennis becomes more popular every year. The 
season on the Riviera has been the usual success; we 
notice, by the way, that Major Kingscote was beaten 
on one occasion by Mr. F. G. Lowe, and Major Kings- 
cote and Mdlle. Lengien are partners in mixed 
doubles at Monte Carlo. Meanwhile, preparations for 
the summer season continue, and challenges for the 
Davis Cup have been received in New York from | 
Czecho-Slovakia and the Philippine Islands. India has 
already sent a challenge, and with Australia, the British 
Isles, France, Belgium and others, the entries for this 
event are a record. We wish the Czecho-Slovaks the 
best of luck. 
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INSURANCE 


ONUS prospects continue to excite lively dis- 
Besices in insurance circles. Quite a con- 
siderable body of opinion holds that, in view of 
the general suspension of bonuses in the last few 
years and the obscurities of the outlook, the public 
would be better advised to select non-participating 
licies than the type with profit. The contention is 
that, as the right to participate in the profits involves 
the payment of a larger premium, if no profits are 
available for distribution, the extra money has been 
paid in vain. 


This argument directly challenges the superiority 
of with-profit assurances. Non-profit policies have 
always had their uses, and in some _ instances 
and certain circumstances are to be preferred; 
but to exalt them as being most likely to produce better 
results under all conditions indicates ignorance of, or 
wilful blindness to, fundamental facts. A considera- 
tion of the special requirements for which non-profit 
assurances are particularly suitable can be deferred 
to the future; for the moment we are concerned with 
their alleged greater attractiveness to-day. 


It-will be readily agreed that those best able to 
realise the difficulties and uncertainties of the situation 
are the life offices themselves. A life office issuing, 
say, an endowment policy for £1,000 payable at the 
end of twenty years, guarantees that this sum will be 
ready in cash on the appoigted date. If the amount 
is not forthcoming when due, the office is insolvent 
and would be wound up. The only means by which 
the sum can be produced is by investing the balance of 
premiums after deducting expenses. It is no use hav- 
ing £950 ready—the whole sum must be there waiting. 


An office cannot say, ‘‘ Oh! we are very sorry, but 
expenses have been heavier than anticipated, and there- 
fore we can only pay you £950 instead of £1,000.”’ 
Or, ‘‘ The rate of interest has been lower than we 
hoped to obtain, and therefore you must accept less 
than £1,000.’’ Or, ‘‘ An epidemic of influenza that 
could not be foreseen has caused so many unexpected 
claims by death that we had to take some of your money 
to pay them.’’ Or, yet again, ‘‘ The high taxation 
imposed by the Government has absorbed so much of 
our income that there is not sufficient funds to meet 
your claim.’’ This does not exhaust all the possi- 
bilities that might upset an office’s calculations, but a 
policy-holder would naturally retort that such excuses 
had nothing to do with him, that the office should have 
thought of these things before they accepted his money; 
the bargain was, that in return for the due payment of 
the premiums he was to receive £1,000 and £1,000 
he meant to have. 


In a mutual office the only fund to discharge liabilities 
is the accumulated premiums. In the case of a pro- 
prietary office there is in addition the shareholders’ 
capital, but this normally forms a very slight propor- 
tion of the liabilities, and would be quickly exhausted 
in the event of miscalculation of any sort involving 
loss on policies. But neither mutual associations nor 
companies are philanthropic institutions, and both 
have a full knowledge of the business and a keen ap- 
preciation of risks. They know very well that, con- 
tracting so many years ahead, they cannot hope to 
produce exactly the sum stipulated—no more, no less 
—so they take good care by making liberal allowances 
for contingencies to produce rather more than less. 


This excess over the sum called for by the policy is 
profit, which is lost to the non-profit policy-holder. 
The amount of the excess represents the sum he has 
paid over and above the actual cost of the benefits he 
has received. Obviously the offices do not find the 
premiums at present charged insufficient, or they would 
raise them, and although the wide fluctuations con- 
sequent on war disturbances have caused some uncer- 
tainty, there has been no general increase in rates; 
inded, there have been some decreases. 
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SELFRIDGE & CO., LTD. 


RESULT OF THE ee YEAR—THE WORST 
AST. 


Tue ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING oF & Co., Lrtp., 
was held on 25th ult. at the company’s premises, Oxford Street, 
W., Mr. H. Gordon Selfridge (Chairman and Managing 
Director) presiding. 

The Chairman said: The twelve months ending 31st January 
last will go down into commercial history as being the period 
showing the highest point in after-war prices, but also as includ- 
ing the sharpest slump in values which Great Britain has ever 
experienced. Last February prices all over the world were 
higher than ever before and were still advancing. 

The man of business cannot afford to assume that, because 
trade is good, it always will be. If he is wise he will keep most 
careful watch of the horizon for any possible change in the com- 
mercial weather—and this is just what we endeavoured to do 
last year. 

February was good. March was good. In April certain small 
but unmistakable signs appeared—signs of change. In May 
these signs became a little stronger. 


Tue Stump Starts. 

We accordingly took steps which would put our stocks of 
merchandise and our commitments—or orders placed with mills 
—into the condition which we would most nearly wish them to 
be when the inevitable drop in prices arrived. 

By August 1st we had reached that point. 

September emphasised the weakness, and department buyers 
generally began to show more hesitation. Their returns showed 
a falling off. Just as we felt sure of the proximity of the slump 
as long ago as last May, so now we recognise what are to us 
unmistakable signs of the approach of better times. 

Tue Accounts. 

This house of business is somewhat less than twelve years 

old. Its profits for these twelve years were :— 


Net Profit. 

Year ending March 15, 1910 4 6,102 
10} months Jan. 31, 1911 36,261 
” ” ” 1914 see 131,546 
” ” ” 1915 tee 134,791 
” ” 1916 150,222 
” ” ” » 917 225,137 
” ” ” » 1918 258,764 
” = ” ” 1919 322,824 
” ” ” 1920 372,479 
1921 375,031 


” ” ” ” eve ove 
This last result (that of 1921) has been arrived at after inven- 
torying our stocks of merchandise at prices never above cost, 
but always as low as or lower than prices prevailing at time of 
inventory. 

From these above profits there has been paid or set aside during 
the past seven years for Depreciation of Properties, of Fixtures, 
of Investments, for the payment of the Preliminary Expenses, and 
for the cost of Issuing New Capital, etc., £444,785. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


CENTRAL AFRICAN MARRIAGE 
MARKET 
UPSET BY INCREASED COST OF CATTLE. 
ANOTHER ADVANCE IN PRICES. 


Sir George Lawson Johnston, chairman of Bovril, Limited, 
had some piquant and pointed things to say about war profiteers 
in his address to the shareholders at the annual meeting. 

Comparing them with the buccaneers of bygone days, he 
remarked that, while the latter had somewhat hazy views regard- 
ing proprietorial rights, some of them had attractive attributes 
of personal courage and hardihood which earned.for them a 
certain romantic fame. He did not think the legally respectable 
profiteers of 1914-1919 would ever fill such a popular niche in 
history. 

Excess Profits Duty, Sir George said, has few friends to-day, 
largely because it outlived its time and became a hindrance to 
fresh peace-time enterprise. In spite of al: its failings, how- 
ver, it was probably the best rough-and-ready means that could 
fiave been devised of securing for the country a good proportion 
of the excess war profits, and it was a tax that could not have 
been maintained if the great majority of people had not recog- 
nised its fundamental justice, and even felt a certain satisfaction 
in seeing what they regarded as blood-money extracted from the 
profiteers. 

It was interesting from the Bovril standpoint to note that the 
price of food had come down about 15 points last month, and 
that it is still 163 per cent. above the pre-war basis. He hoped 
that before the next Bovril annual meeting it would have got 
well below the 100 per cent. premium. 

Even in Central Patrica inane costs had been commented 
upon by the natives. In that part of the world they had a 
custom which insisted on the would-be bridegroom paying for 
his wife in cattle; but the difficulty now was that cattle were 
dearer than they were. If the unit of currency in such matters 
had been fixed in Bovril, instead of the noble animals from 
which that product was derived, this particular domestic increase 
in cost would not have arisen. ; 

” peek in precept and example, Sir George claimed, Bovril had 
‘done its bit ”’ in the matter of anti-profiteering. 
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ITH few exceptions markets remain in a very 
dispirited state. In the absence of buyers 

_ liquidation can only be carried out at a con. 
siderable sacrifice, and the number of unsaleable shares 


becomes larger every day. The strength of the gilt. - 


edged market remains practically the one bright spot. 
This is largely due to the stampeding of railway share. 
holders, who are now seeking safety and six per cent, 
in the War Loan and stotks of similar calibre. Most 
of the industrial issues continue to give way. Home 
Railway stocks are, of course, distinctly flat. In tex. 
tiles fresh weakness has developed. Shipping shares 
have been enlivened by another spurt in Indo-China 
deferred. The Oil market has remained on the dull 
side with weakness in Anglo-Egyptian B.”’ Handley. 
Page Pref. have fallen to 5s. nominal, on the suspen- 
sion of the Company’s London-Paris Air Service. The 
prospect of another big rise in the price of coal has up- 
set the Iron and Steel group. Mining shares in gen- 
eral remain neglected, although a certain amount of 
strength is displayed by the Indian group. Altogether, 
a state of extraordinary stagnation and depression 
exists in most directions. 


The Stock Exchange is stil! painfully alive to the 
partiality of the monied public for the safe seclusion 
of bank deposits. At the end of the year more than 
sixteen hundred millions were represented by deposit 
and current accounts in the great joint stock banks. 
This little sum is not likely to remain there for ever, 
although it cannot be expected to budge, until confi- 
dence is much more widely diffused than at present. 
A total depreciation of 42 millions in some 400 repre- 
sentative securities during the last month is not en- 
couraging, unless one can regard it as temporary and 
likely to bring in fresh business on the rebound. Thanks 
to the report of the Colwyn Committee something over 
twenty millions has been knocked off the value of Home 
Railway stocks and debentures. How can confidence 
possibly be restored, while this kind of thing goes on? 


In addition to the depreciation referred to in the 
value of Home Railway securities, the past month wit- 
nessed a scaling down over nineteen millions in the 
leading American Railroad stocks, due to Wall Street 
depression, a disappointment over the prolongation of 
dear money. 


Taking fifteen representative South African mining 
companies, a total decline of nearly three millions in 
their market value occurred during the month ended 
mid-February. One of the very few groups to ap- 
preciate in value during the same period was that of 
Foreign Government Securities, notably in French 
Government Loans and to a moderate extent in 
Brazilian bonds and certain German securities. In 
all, the appreciation for the period in question amounted 
to about eighteen millions, and the depreciation to ap- 
proximately fifty-nine and a half millions. 


The comparative strength of the gilt-edged group 
is mainly the result of the tendency, upon which we 
have already commented, to seek safety first in these 
times of commercial depression and uncertainty. But 
it is also due to the belief that the worst of the money 
stringency has been passed. The good result of the 
tenders for Liverpool Bills was a straw showing the 
direction of the wind, and it is becoming clear that 
when the end of the financial year is passed money will 
become abundant. By about July an absolute glut is 
predicted by some authorities, and while unforeseen 
events may cause these views to be modified, there is 
a strong probability that the rise in the gilt-edged 
group will make further progress, notwithstanding the 
competition of the numerous new issues that may be 
expected within the next few months. If the rise goes 
far enough, the Chancellor may see his way to fund a 
substantial part of the floating debt, which would re- 


‘move one of the chief causes of inflation and pave the 


way for. permanently sounder conditions. 
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We do not believe that Mr. Whitelaw, the Chairman 
of the North British Railway Company, was exaggerat- 
ing when he stated that the policy of leaving the rail- 
ways to sink or swim will inevitably result in a finan- 
cial crisis for this country comparable only with that 
which was created by the South Sea Bubble. Con- 
sider the position that will arise, if holders of the 800 
millions odd of Prior Charge stocks want to sell out 
simultaneously. At present many holders of these 
stocks would be glad to realise, but cannot. The 
market has become purely nominal, and it is impossible 
either to sell or to buy any considerable line. But if 
it continues all one way, the dealers will have no 
option but to mark down prices drastically. Instead 
of falls of 1 to 2 points, we shall have quétations melt- 
ing to the extent of 5, 10 or 20 points in the course of 
a day. The only manner in which a financial crisis 
can be averted is by the continuance of the Government 
guarantce for a period of years until the savings hoped 
for by the grouping system, by standardisation and 
other means, have had time to take effect. But the 
present policy of the Government is against any form 
of subsidy, so that the alternative of leaving the rail- 
ways to ‘‘ sink or swim ’’ seems likely to be followed 
by the result predicted by Mr. Whitelaw. . 

Monday’s debate in Parliament did nothing to re- 
lieve the anxiety of Home Railway stockholders as to 
the future of their property. The Minister of Trans- 
port naturally took up the attitude that the Chairmen 
of the Railway Companies have deliberately painted 
the position blacker than it really is in order to ex- 
tract the best possible terms from the Government. 
But a sober review of the facts convinces us that the 
apprehensions of a complete disappearance of dividends 
on Ordinary stocks and default in the payment of in- 
terest on those Prior Charges, on which the margin of 
security is at present narrow, are fully justified. At the 
Great Northern meeting Sir Frederick Banbury stated 
that, whéreas the Companies paid out 47 millions in 
dividends in 1913, their earnings in 1920 did not amount 
to more than 6 millions. Sir Eric Geddes, in his reply, 
suggested that 1913 was a year of exceptional pros- 
perity for the railways, but the fact is that the amount 
earned on the total capital employed in that year aver- 
aged little more than 4%. When the period of control 
comes to an end on August 15th, the situation will be- 
come extremely critical. 


The grievous handicap of the exchange factor in our 
export trade with European countries in particular was 
emphasised at the annual meeting of Bradford Dyers’ 
Association. The following equivalents of the pound 
sterling in European currencies go to show how the 
foreign consumer is debarred from purchasing British 
goods by the prohibitive exchanges :— 

Sterling equivalent. 
£ 


France 2.3 
Germany Il 13 4 
Czecho-Slovakia 1218 4 
Austria 72 18 4 
Rumania .. II 10 10 


The problem of circumventing these exchanges pre- 
sents extraordinary difficulties, and apparently the only 
loopholes are long term credits and barter. So far as 
the former is concerned, we are told the scheme is re- 
ceiving the ‘‘ active consideration ’’ of the Govern- 
ment, whatever that may mean. The only country in 
which any practical headway seems to have been made 
with the barter of goods is Czecho-Slovakia. 


In discussing the Trans-Atlantic point of view in re- 
gard to Europe with a Stock Exchange firm in close 
touch with New York, we were informed that the 
American attitude is based on the fact that, generally 
Speaking, most of Europe’s first-class credit has 
already been pledged, and that any further securities 
to be offered will necessarily be second-rate. As re- 
gards America’s foreign trade, the feeling is that until 
it is known what Germany can and will pay, no 
European country can put its finances on a stable basis. 
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Trade between Europe and America depends mainly on 
this factor. For this reason it is expected that the 
new Washington administration will support both this 
country and France in their demands upon Germany, 
with the exception of the 12}% export tax, which ap- 
parently is not regarded with favour in the United | 
States. 


In spite of the prevailing trade depression, the in- 
ference is that the great London Stores have had a 
very good year. The record of Selfridge’s is an indi- 
cation that Barker’s have probably fared equally well, 
despite the comparatively low price of the Ordinary 
shares. Possibly the quotation has fallen in sympathy 
with that of Harrods. Barker’s, which includes 
Ponting’s and Derry & Toms, have been pushing ahead 
lately, witness the record crowds at their January 
sales. A year ago large allocations were made from 
profits for E.P.D. and contingencies, while the reserve 
was substantially augmented. There are no longer 
any management shares to stand in the way of a free 
distribution of profits, while the abolition of E.P.D. 
is a very important consideration for a company of this 
kind. 


Culloden Consolidated, which has about one-half its 
funds invested in Rubber and Tea shares, and the bal- 
ance mainly in Industrial, Financial, Mines and Oil 
securities, issues a report which naturally reflects the 
general depreciation that has been going on for many 
months. A year ago investments costing £298,600 
were worth £563,000, whereas at the end of Decem- 
ber last, the total value of holdings standing in the 
books at a cost of £332,850 was £347,500. The fact 
that there is still a balance on the right side after such 
an unprecedented slump in all classes of securities, 
bears witness to the sound basis on which the Com- 
pany’s investments were acquired. The year finished 
with a credit balance of £36,000 equal to 18% on the 
issued capital, but after allowing for the 5% tax free 
dividend paid in June, it is proposed to carry forward 
the balance of £26,000. It will be recollected that 
Culloden brought out Naparima Oilfields of Trinidad 
to exploit an area of 16,000 acres, and it is interesting 
to note that, since the end of the year, the Company’s 
holding in this concern has been considerably increased. 


The loss of £46,400 for the past year by Pyrotan 
Leather, coupled with the appointment of a receiver- 
ship, draws attention to yet another company whose 
shares were at one time very prominent. In 1919 the 
dividend was raised from 74 to 15 per cent., and to the 
accompaniment of a good deal of talk about huge pros- 
pective profits, the price of the £1 shares was hoisted 
to the region of £6. Afterwards each £1 share was 
split up into four shares of 5s. each. Further capital 
was raised at a considerable premium, and as recently 
as last year the price of 30s. was reached for the 5s. 
shares. Incidentally the price also fell as low as 2s. od. 
during 1920, and now the shares are a doubtful market 
at 1s. It is proposed to raise £60,000 at 15s. in in- 
come bonds, with what success remains to be seen. 
Apparently the Company has no debentures, which its 
something, at least, in its favour. 


Recent plantation company reports, mostly recom- 
mending the retention of such profits as have accrued, 
have not done the Rubber Share Market any good, 
although it has long been evident that the companies 
would have to conserve their resources to the utmost 
in order to provide for an indefinite period of acute 
depression. United Serdang shows a profit of £98,200 
against £107,700 for the financial year ended August 
last, but the shares have weakened on the report, ap- 
parently through disappointed selling over the absence 
of any further dividend. Another factor making for 
weakness is the issue of debentures by a number of 
companies. Mendaris has to repay a loan and provide 
further funds for upkeep, and is issuing £200,000 of 
10% convertible debentures. Chota is to offer £15,000, 
and Narborough £20,000, all at 10%. In view of the 
option to take up-shares at par, coupled with the good 
rate of interest, debentures of this kind are not un- 
attractive as an indirect method of averaging share- 


holdings. 
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Chief Office: -HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


Summary of the Report presented at the Seventy-Second Annual Meeting, held on March 3rd, 1921. 


ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of policies issued dur- 
ing the year was 142,163, assuring the sum of £23,528,225, 
and producing a new annual premium income of £1,667,281. 
The premiums received were £8,800,749, being an increase of 
£1,173,202 over the year 1919. ; 


The claims of the year amounted to £5,273,541, of which 
415,457 was in respect of War Claims. The number of deaths 
was 10,218. The number of endowment assurances matured 
was 34,656, the annual premium income of which was 
£183,163. 


The number of policies, including annuities, in force at the end 
of the year was 1,123,588. 


_ INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The premiums received during the 
year were £12,991,608, being an increase of £1,835,734. 


The claims of the year amounted to £3,396,291, of which 
£20,739 was in respect of 1,423 War Claims. The total 
number of claims and surrenders was 401,314 or 505,829 
policies, of which 35,986 were matured endowment assurances. 


The number of free policies granted during the year to those 
policyholders of five years’ standing and upwards who desired 
to discontinue their payments was 88,879, the number in force 
being 2,079,270. The number of free policies which became 
claims was 46,004. 


The total number of policies. in force in this Branch at the end 
of the year was 23,918,536: their average duration exceeds 
fourteen and a quarter years. 


Although the Armistice was signed so long ago as Nov., 1918, 
the Company still has to pay Claims arising out of the War ; dur- 
ing the year the number of such claims in the two branches was 
1,568 for an amount of £36,196. The total paid on this 
account since the outbreak of War exceeds £5,300,000, in 
respect of over 249,000 claims. - 


GENERAL BRANCH.-—The accounts now presented relace 
to the first complete year of operations in this Branch in respect 
of Fire, Personal Accident, Employers’ Liability and Miscella- 
neous Insurances. The premiums received, after deducting rein- 
surances, amounted to £222,665. Sinking Fund policies are in 
force insuring a capital sum of £724,496, producing an annual 
premium income of £16,735. 


It was decided at a Special Meeting of Shareholders in October, 
1920, to undertake Marine Insurance. The sanction of the Court 
was duly obtained in November and an agreement has been 
entered into with the Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation, 
under which the Corporation agree to act as Managers and 
Attorneys of the Company in respect of Marine business. 


The assets of the Company, in all branches, as shown in the 
balance sheet, are £124,453,151, which afcer allowing for 
the fact that during the year the Company repaid its Bankers 
the loan of £3,500,000, represents an actual increase for the 
year of £10,213,815 over 1919. © 


In the Ordinary Branch the surplus shown is 41,791,199, 
including the sum of £152,003 brought forward from last 
year. Out of this surplus the Directors have added £800,000 
to the Investments Reserve Fund, which, after writing down 
book values by 4,100,000, stands as at 3lst December, 1920, at 
42,500,000, and £163,226 has been carried forward. 


A bonus of £1 per cent. on the original sums assured will be 
allocated to participating policies in the Ordinary Branch which 
were in force on the 3lst December, 1920. 


In the Industrial Branch the surplus shown is £1,132,538, 
including the sum of £72,394 brought forward from last year, 
and £100,000 transferred from the Courts (Emergency Powers) 
Act Reserve. Out of this surplus the Directors have added 
£645,467 to the Investments Reserve Fund, which, after de- 
ducting £45,467 representing realised loss on investments, 
and writing down book values by £100,000, stands as at 3ist 
December, 1920, at 4,1,600,000 ; £100,000 has been carried 
to the Common Contingency Fund, and £68,988 has been 
carried forward. 


Although the provisions of the Courts (Emergency Powers) Act 
are still operative it is not considered necessary to retain any 
special reserve in addition to the reserve held against policies 
kept in force under the Act. 


The cotal surplus of the two branches, is 42,923,737. Of 
this amount £800,000 has been added to the Investments Re- 
serve Fund of the Ordinary Branch, £645,467 has been added 
to the Investments Reserve Fund of the Industrial Branch, and 
£100,000 to the Common Contingency Fund; £746,056 will 
be allocated to participating policies in the Ordinary Branch and 
£400,000 to the holders of fully-paid shares in accordance with 
the Articles of Association of the Company, leaving £232,214 
to be carried forward namely, £163,226 in the Ordinary 
Branch and £68,988 in the Industrial Branch. 


In the General Branch there has been a very satisfactory in- 
crease in the number of policies issued and the premiums re- 
ceived. In view of the fact that the larger proportion of the 
business has been written in the second half of the year it has 
been considered advisable to rretain 47} per cent. of the pre- 
miums paid for unexpired risks, and to carry forward the bal- 
ance as additional reserve. 


Although the direct strain of the War in death claims has 
almost disappeared, the profit-earning power of the Company is 
still adversely affected by the heavy rate of Income Tax, and the 
greatly increased charges for expenses, whilst in addition profits 
earned have to meet the unprecedented fall in the value of securi- 
ties. These are all direct effects of the War, which can only 
be removed by the re-establishment of normal conditions. It has 
been found necessary to carry the large sum of £1,445,467 to 
the Investments Reserve Funds, and £100,000 to the Common 
Contingency Fund. Of the amount carried to Investments Re- 
serve Funds, 445,467 has been taken to meet realised losses on 
investments, the sum of £200,000 has been applied to writing 
down the values of securities, and the combined Investments Re- 
serve Funds now amount to 44,100,000, whilst the Common 
Contingency Fund stands at £200,000. 

The four Prudential Approved Societies have during the year 
paid to their members benefits amounting to approximately 
62,092,500, making a total of over £12,316,500 paid since 
National Insurance was introduced. The number of persons 
admitted to membership of the Societies during the year was 
318,703, of whom 137,974 were men and 180,729 women. 

Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co. have examined the 
securities, and their certificate is appended to the balance sheets. 

A. C. THOMPSON, Chairman. 
EDGAR HORNE, 
G. P. HARBEN, 


JOSEPH BURN, 
General Manager and Actuary. 


G. E. MAY, Secretary. 


The full Report and Balance Sheet can be obtained upon 
application. 


} Directors. 
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5 March 1921 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


SPEECH OF A. C. THOMPSON, Esg., CHAIRMAN. 


Tue ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
Company, LrmiTepD, was held on Thursday, March 3rd, 1921, at 
the Chief Office, Holborn Bars, London, Mr. A. C. Thompson, 
the Chairman of the Company, presiding. 

The Chairman said: Viewed from a trading standpoint, the 
year has been one of the most successful in the history of the 
Company. As a natural corollary of the apparent prosperity of 
the early months of the year, the flow of new business promised 
results extraordinary even for the Prudential, and, in spite of 
the inevitable effect of the subsequent trade depression upon our 
new business, I am pleased, on this the first occasion upon which 
I have had the pleasure of occupying this chair at an Annual 
General Meeting, to be able to tell you that in all branches of 
the Company’s activities we have achieved fresh records. 


Tora. INCOME OF THE COMPANY. 


From the accounts you will see that the total income of the 
Company for the year from all sources was £ 28,365,848, an 
increase of 4,3,805,828 over that for 1919. This income was 
made up as follows: 

Premiums, Industrial Branch ... 
Premiums, Ordinary Branch ... 8,800,749 
Premiums, General Branch _... 


Consideration for Annuities granted 63,346 
Interest and Dividends ... 5,634,903 
Working expenses of the Approved Societies 652,577 


In order to realize the growth of the Company, it is neces- 
sary to glance back at our progress during the last twenty 
years. 

Our income during this period at quinquennial points was as 
follows : 


1900... 10,068,177 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 


Turning to the Industrial Branch we are able to report an 
increase of £ 1,835,734 in the premiums received over those for 
the previous year. The annual premiums receivable on policies 
in force as at December 31st, 1920, were £ 14,358,402, being an 
increase of £ 1,843,070 over 1919. The corresponding increase 
for 1919 was £1,799,766. The total number of policies in force 
was 23,918,536, their average duration exceeding 144 years, and 
the average age of the assured 36. The figure I have given as 
the number of policies in force at the end of 1920 includes 
2,079,270 free policies, upon which no further premiums are 
payable. 


BRANCH. 


The results in the Ordinary Branch are equally satisfactory, 
and are even more remarkable than those for 1919. 

In 1920 the new premium income of the Ordinary Branch was 
£1,667,281, which not only exceeds the corresponding figure for 
1919, but it nearly three times that for any year prior to 1918. 
The number of policies issued last year was 142,163, assuring 
the sum of £23,528,225, which, both as regards numbers and 
amounts, constitutes a record for new business secured by any 
British Life Office. 

The number of policies in force in this Branch at the end of 
1920 was 1,119,346, having an average sum assured of £121, 
exclusive of bonus additions. : 

The total claims and surrenders for the year in all branches 
amounted to very nearly nine and a half million pounds sterling. 

During the year we have paid £3,795,575 under matured 
endowment assurances in the Ordinary Branch; the balance of 
the claims in this branch was made up of £1,477,966 on account 
of death claims, which are £147,300 less than last year; 
£302,944 on account of surrenders, and £127,241 in annuity 
payments. 

In the Industrial Branch the claims paid amounted to 
$3,677,594, which is £507,341 less than in 1919, and is made 
up of £3,031,320 in respect of death claims, £364,972 matured 
endowments, and £281,302 on account of surrenders. Included 
in the claims is £292,477 paid during the year on account of 
46,004 free policies. 


PROGRESS IN THE GENERAL BRANCH. 


The development of our General Branch business has continued 


satisfactorily. The policy outlined at the last annual meeting - 
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has been strictly adhered to during the last twelve months, the 
risks having been selected with the greatest possible care. The 
premiums received have increased from £92,968 in 1919 to 
222,665 in 1920. 

As might have been anticipated, development is most marked 
in the Fire Department in which the premiums received 
amounted to £85,265. 

Last year we were told that the B shares could not be expected 
to yield an immediate dividend. We are convinced that again 
this year the wise course is to husband our resources by holding 
reserves sufficient to guard against any fluctuations that may 
occur in our claim ratio rather than to make any distribution of 
profit. In pursuing this course we are sure that the confidence 
placed in us by the holders of those shares will be amply justified 
in the near future. 


The powers obtained last year to transact Marine business have 
— acted upon and operations commenced‘on January Ist of 
this year. 


VatuaTion Report. 


Now I come to the Valuation Report. The total reserves hel 
by the Company against its assurance and other contracts are 
4£117,222,210—in the Ordinary Branch £57,877,029, in the 
Industrial Branch £59,175,245, and in the General Branch 
£169,936. Every one of our policies, numbering nearly 26 
millions, is treated as a liability; there is no policy for which 
we have not set aside a reserve. The amounts by which the 
reserves have been increased during the year are £.3,552,813 in 
the Ordinary Branch, £5,550,841 in the Industrial Branch, and 
475,319 in the General Branch. 


InpusTRiaL BRrancu. 


The results of the valuation are very satisfactory, as they show 
that a considerably greater trading profit has accrued in both 
branches of our Life business during 1920 than was the case in 
1919. In spite of the increase of profits in the Industrial 
Branch, they still fall short of those that arose before the War. 
In addition, further provision has had to be made for deprecia- 
tion in investments, so that any hope entertained twelve months 
ago of a renewal of the activities of our profit-sharing scheme 
must still be deferred, and, as a further consequence, the share- 
holders cannot receive their full fixed rate of dividend. Deprecia- 
tion in securities has necessitated carrying £645,467 to the 
Investments Reserve Fund, in addition to £100,000 carried to 
the Common_Contingency Fund. 


Orpinary BRANCH. 


The same factor, namely, provision for depreciation of 
securities which has been the determining feature of our financial 
policy in the Industrial Branch, has operated with equal force 
in the Ordinary Branch. You will remember that last year 
£593,000 was carried to Investments Reserve Fund in this 
‘branch; this year that Fund has been further increased by 
£800,000. 

The amount of surplus remaining is sufficient to justify us in 
declaring a bonus for the year of £1 per cent. of the sums 
assured. Taking into account the various burdens imposed upon 
us since 1914 by the war, one of which, namely depreciation of 
securities, has been materially accentuated during 1920, it is a 
matter for congratulation that for every one of these abnormal 
and troubled years a bonus addition has been made to all our 
participating policies in_this Branch. 


Investep Funps. 


Turning now to the very important matter of Invested Funds, 
this year shows the greatest increase ever recorded in the 
history of the Company. Comparing the figures of last year’s 
balance-sheet with those of this year, the increase is about 
6$ millions, but when allowance is made for the fact that 
during the year we repaid the whole of the 34 millions loan 
from the Bank, obtained for the purpose of purchasing War 
Loan and Victory Bonds, it will be seen that the actual increase 
is nearly 10} millions. 

Our investments made in 1920 yield a rate of interest exceed- 
ing 7 per cent. (before deduction of tax), notwithstanding that 
the major portion of our money has been invested in British 
Government securities. : 


The plan adopted by the Board some years ago of keeping a 


‘considerable amount of its funds in Treasury Bills and short- 


dated securities has enabled us to take advantage of the many 
opportunities afforded recently of taking up large blocks of new 
issues yielding remunerative rates of interest, and evidence of 
this is already being reflected in the increased yield on our 
funds. 


Our statements and accounts show very clearly that our Com- 
pany has never been in a better position so far as business 
prospects are concerned. We have, however, as I have pointed 
out, been unduly hindered by the continuous fall that has 
occurred in the value of our assets, and the increased cost of 
conducting our business, due to the high price of commodities 
and the relief we felt was meeded by the staff to enable them 
to meet the increased cost of living. 
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S. J. PHILLIPS, 


113, New Bond Street, 
London, W. 1. 


OLD ENGLISH SILVER 


OLD FOREIGN SILVER 
of every Country. 


FINE OLD MINIATURES 
and 
SNUFF BOXES. 


SECOND-HAND PEARLS 
and 
JEWELS. 


Collections, or single articles, bought or valued. 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 6261 and 6262. 
Telegraph: EUCLASE, WESDO, LONDON. 


YACHTING 
MONTHLY 


25/- PER ANNUM 
POST FREE ANYWHERE 


ORDER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


9 KING STREET COVENT 
GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2 


The 
Saturday keview 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY 
The First Review (1855) is still the First (1921) 


WING to the difficulties experienced by many in obtain- 
@) ing copies of the ‘Saturday Review” at Newsagents and 

Bookstalls, we would urge the advisability of ordering 
copies in advance either locally or from this office (£1 10 4 per 
annum, post free everywhere). 
By doing so the public will assist the management considerably. 
Not only should our readers order the Review for themselves, but 
for others whose views coincide with that of the Paper. There 
never was a time when the services of such a publication were 
so necessary in the public interest, for the present growth of 
newspaper syndicates render it difficult to obtain free and frank 
criticism of current events in the most momentous years of 
eur history. Write at once to :— 


THE PUBLISHERS— 


9 KING STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2. 


of St. Paul, in the County of London, by H 


Printed and Published for the Proprietors, The Saturday Review, Ltd., 9, King Street, Covent Garden weet: Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish 
n, Reucn, Lrp., 24, Floral Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 
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